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ABSTRACT 

The first of the document's major components is the 
report of the Cleveland three^year career development program. 
Intended to bridge the gap between school and earning a living for 
students in an urban poverty area, the program begins in elementary 
school and continues through high school. Eight goals and related 
performance objectives vere delineated* The program included 
occupational information and orientation and career exploration. 
Among the program's accomplishments vere the development of sound 
slides and a curricula guide and the use of both the cluster concept 
and discipline concept in the program presentation. Appendixes 
include an annotated bibliography and a list of instruments used. The 
second major component is the 76-page report of the final evaluation 
committee. It concludes that the program results in significantly 
greater occupational knowledge for its students but was not 
successful in imparting more positive attitudes towards work related 
concepts or expanding expressed job preferences. The third major 
component describes the one-year participation by Catholic schools at 
the intermediate school level. In 117 pages, the program rationale 
and objectives are defined, and lesson plans used hy grades 4*6 are 
outlined. (AG) 
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SUM MAI? y 



Covering the interval from the beginning of the Developmental 
Vocational Education Program September 1, 1970, through the termira- 
tion of the prograaii on August 31, 1973, this report serves as the f inc 1 
report of the project, 

Th.e overall goal of the program was to bridge the gap between 
school and earning a living through a Career Developnient Program bo- 
ginning in elementary school and continuing through the completion of 
higJi school* 

To facilitate the attainment of this goal, specific objectives were 
delineated at the beginning of the prograin. The objectives included the 
following: 

1, To improve the elementary students* knov/ledge of occupational 
clusters. Students in upper elementary grades will be able to 
identify and describe a significantly greater number of occupa- 
tional classifications than children in control schools as mea- 
sured by locally constructed tests. 

To 3mprove the elementary students* knowledge of the basic 
operations and uses of basic indudtriai and business equip- 
ment. Children in upper elementary grades will demonstrate 
a significantly greater knowledge of the operation and uses of 
basic shop tools than children in control schools as measured 
by locally constructed tests. * 

3, To improve the junior high students' knowledge of the inter- 
relations between different functional areas of business and 
industry. 

4, To improve the junior high students* level of knowledge of 
recjuireinents and operations involved in a variety of occupa- 
tions. 

5. To improve the junior high students* ability to perceive the 
relation betv/een specific vocational education activities and 
*'real" occupations. 

6. To improve the senior high students* attitude toward vocation- 
al education. 

7» To increase the number of st\idcnts completing Grade 12* 

8* To increase the number of graduates attaining and holding 
jobs rhat promise room for advancement. 



The vocational education program was developmental in nature 
and pyramidal in design, beginning in th(j upper elementary grades and 
continuing through high school. At the upper elenientary level students 
were offered a broad base of vocational : nformation and orientation to 
the world of work. At this level the spe :ial study units based on the use 
of occupational clusters were injected inio the social studies classes. 

Students learned of tlie broad range of occupational areas in busi- 
ness and industry, the role of different work areas in society, and were 
exposed to actual operations involved in different types of jobs. 

At the junior high level the program moved into an orientational 
exploratory phase. The student analyzed his interests and proved his 
abilities and aptitudes. Students learned the processes by which goods 
and services were produced and the inter -relationship between the pro- 
duction, management and service areas of business and industry. At 
this level and at the senior high level the material was injected into each 
of the disciplines offered at the schools. 

On the senior high level the student progressed to an exploratory 
preparational phase. Students continued the exploratory experience ini- 
tiated in junior high by sampling various skill areas and finally select- 
inp one for intensive training. A work study program enabled the students 
to use their major skill area in gainful employment. Services to the senior 
high students included job placement upon leaving school and guidance to- 
ward further training. 

On all three levels career guidance was related to the special 
study units on the world of work, films, slides and other visual aides. 
Speakers from local companies and businesses were used for reinforce- 
ment. Field trips were taken to local companies and businesses. Ap- 
propriate classroom activities were developed such as simulation games, 
time organization problems, and role playing* Each school had a career 
information center which included books,' pamphlets, brochures, films 
and filmstrips. Curricula was also developed for each of the levels. 

The project has been evaluated twice prior to this final evaluation. 
The regional evaluation was conducted in the summer of 1971 while the 
local evaluation was conducted during the summer of 1972. The third and 
final evaluation has been compiled and serves as Appendix C of this re- 
port. 

Although hindered by several problems, the project was implement- 
ed and has several accom-plishments to its credit. These accomplishments 
include the development of sound-slides focusing on Cleveland, the use of 
the cluster concept wliich gave the student an organizational overview, the 
use of the discipline concept which facilitated relating the various school 
subjects' to earning a living, and the development of a curricula guide which 
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incluui?.s materials from the elemeintary level as well as the junior an 1 
senior high levels. 

In the fiitui'C, the program should be expanded to include all grades, 
K-12. The expansion of this program and its accompanying activities 
would allow the elementary students more opporturiities to enhance tli iir 
self-images as well as gain useful knowledge and build positive attitut:es 
for future use. 

The materials that h-'.ve already been developed will continue to 
be used in the school attendance center in which the Developmental Voc- 
ational Education Project was first implemented. This attendance cen- 
ter include?' all the elementary schools and junior high schools that feed 
into the one high school. These materials will be used as part of an on^- 
going career education program. 

The materials used will be continually up-dated as the need arises 
as will the career information centers already established. These career 
inforiTiation libraries will serve all students whether they are directly en- 
rolled in the career education program or not, and as such render even 
greater service^ 



The Developmental Vocational Education Program wa.i formulat- 
ed on the premise that getting a job was the next major step in the lives 
of over 60% of the-* students graduating from high school within the Model 
Cities area. In its role of preparing todr y's youth for lives as produc- 
tive citizens^ the schools have often failed to make the students* schocl 
experience 3*elevant to the occupational work area that the students ento.r 
upon grcidua'.ion. The Developmental Vocational ^education Program has 
been an efiort to bridge the gap between school and earning a living 
through a career development program beginning in elementary schoo] 
and continuing through high school. 

The schools involved in the project serve the Model Cities area 
of Cleveland (vSee figure 1). The number of children in these schools whose 
families are on public assistcince averages 53%, The high poverty index 
underscores the need of the children in these schools for knowledge and 
skills that wi-ll enable them to secure gainful employment upon leaving 
the public school system. The schools served by the project also reflect 
a poor attendance rate. The rates of attendance declined from the ele- 
mentary through the secondary grades (See figure 2) supports the con- 
tention that as the children progress through the public schools, they 
itic.red.singl^ \ iew thd vi Juration offered as irrelevant to their needs. The 
need for measures is vital to enable them to see the relationship between 
what the schools offer and earning a living after leaving school. 

At the time the Developmental Vocational Education Program v^'as 
conceived, no elementary school in the Cleveland system had a vocation - 
al information program. Only one junior high was involved in a pilot 
project of a similar nature although career information had traditionally 
been provided through the junior high guidance programs. The need for 
occupational information and developmental programs at the elementary 
level had been expoused by Ginsburg^ as early as 1951 and by Super^ in 
1957. Also at this time the junior high programs were structured so that 
the students were taking a group of skills courses but the skills acquired 
were not necessarily related to the students' preferred career choices. 

With the Georgia Plan*^ in mind, the original proposal for the De- 
velopmental Vocational Education Program intended that youngsters in 
the upper e] en'^entary- grades would be provided with multi-faceted, child 
centered program that would result in a .demonstrably greater knowledge 
of occupational areas and a broader range of career aspirations. 

The junior high vocational program envisioned by the DVEP pro- 
posal was t..) be restructured. Bateson and Stern"^ had advocated the use 
of model industries within a school so that the students could be made 
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FIGURE 
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awai-e of v/hat role or funcUon each facot played in the functioning of tlie 
entire industry. The use of this model industry, implemented with field 
trips to worK sites, and emoloyee- student interaction, would provide tae 
students with first-hand knowledge of job conditions, requireinents r.nd 
wages. 

Under the proposed Developmental Vocational Education Program 
the occupational skill sampling approach that has been successful in the 
Pittsburgh Occupational Vocational and Technical Program^ was to be 
im^plcmented in the senior high. This approach would facilitate the stu- 
dent in acquiring different skills and eventually narrowing his occupation- 
al .options on the basis of his sampling experience. A second stage of the 
senior high implementation would be to work-study experience of attend- 
ing school for 1/2 day and holding a part-time job with a cooperating firm 
for the remainder of the day. 

Campbell's idea^ was to be implemented also. Campbell' s idea 
was to guide indents in career choices and underscore the relation be- 
tween the stucJents' vocational education activities and the real occupa- 
tional world. 

As originally proposed and generally implemented, the Develop- 
mental Vocational Education Program was developmental in nature and 
pyramidal in design (See figure 3), The pyramidal design has been en- 
dorsed by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education . In 
accordance v/ith this appror^ch, a student who entered the prcgrax-ii in the 
fifth grade and continued in it until graduation from senior high would 
move successively from a broad informational orientational approach at 
the elementary level to an orientational-explorational approach at the 
junior high level and then to an exploratory-prcparational approach in 
senior high. This approach would give the student the opportunity to 
make better informed and broader-ranging choices at eacli leveL 
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6 B. 

The overall goal of the Developmental Vocational Education Pro- 
gram was to bridge the gap that exists between the schools and world of 
work through a career development program that begins in the elemen- 
tary schools and continue through the students' completion of high school. 
Objectives were specified that would facilitate achieving this overall goal 

Objectives 

The program was designed to achieve the following objectives: 

1. Students in upper eler eni:ary grades will be able to 
identify and describe > /.gnificantly greater number 
of occupational classifications than children in con- 
trol schools as measured by locally constructed tests. 

2. Cliildren in upper elementary grades will demonstro.te 
a significantly greater knowledge of the operation and 
uses of basic shop tools than children in control schools 
as measured by locally construction tests. 

3. Students at the junior high le/el will demons crate a 
significantly greater knowledge of the different func- 
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tional areas oi! businci-s and industry than children 
in control schools as measured by locally constructed 
lesLs. 

4. Students at the junior high level will demonstrate 
ugniCicantly greater knowledge of the requirements 
of an operations involved in a wide variety of occu- 
pations than students in control schools, 

5. Students at the junior high level will demonstrate a 
significantly greater ability to describe the relation 
between specific vocational education activities and 
"real'^ occupations than students in control schools. 

6. Students at the senior high level will demonstrate 
significantly more possitive attitudes toward their 
vocational education than students in control schools 
as measured by locciUy constructed tests. 

7. A significantly greater proportion of students enrolled 
in vocational education at the senior high level will 
complete grade 12 than in control schools as determined 

hy project records, 

8. A significantly greater number of sti.Klents graduating/ 
from high school will obtain and hold jobs with room 
for advancement than students in control schools as 
determined by a follcvz-up study. 

OtheJ* objectives implied by the project rationale and operations included: 

1. The Dove]oprneni:a] Vocational Education Program will broad- 
en the occupational aspirations and opportunities of the Model 
Cities area youth. 

2. Cooperation between schools and local manpower agencies 
will be promoted by visits of the students to company work 
sites. 

3. Students will be more aware of the relation between what 
they learn in school and earning a living upon graduation. 

Specific procedural objectives for each level of instruction were delin- 
eated: 
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Elementary I^c vel . 

1, Special units on the world of work will be injected 
into. social studies and language art. classes. 

The units will introduce the students to a broad range 
of occupational areas and the value of each to society. 
The emphasis will be on occupational areas rather than 
on specific jobs, including new occupational areas that 
are expected to emerge in the future as a result of im- 
proving technology. j 

E. A career information center will be created in the 
library of each particioating elementary school. 

The centers will include books, pamphlets, and films 
describing different occupational areas and on choosing 
a career* 

3. A floating work orientation team will be provided to 
work with the elementary school teachers on develop- 
ing appropriate classroom activities such as role play- 
ing, simulation games, time organization problems. 

The work orientation team will be responsible for de- 
veloping the career information center s in the schools 
and organizing field trips- 

4. Field trips to local companies and speakers from the 
saiTie will be provided for a first hand exposure to the 
real world of work, to reinforce classroom units on 
the variety of occupational areas, and to see the actual 
operations involved in different work areas. 

5. Students will participate in field trips to junior high 
and high school vocational education facilities to per 
form a number of simulated work tasks in different 
occupational areas. 

These activities will be organized by the work orienta- 
t5-on team with the assistance of students at the junior 
and senior high levels. The use of older students will 
. help elementary age children identify with a work role 
model. 

Junior High Level 
Grade 7 

1. All students in Grade 7 will take vocational education. 
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Students will continued to learn the full range of oc- 
cupational opportunities along with the requirenients 
and advantage of each. Instruction will be organized 
around how different occupations fit into the produc- 
tion-rnanagenient-service cycle of business and in- 
lustry so that students will soe business and industry 
as a totality. 

2. A model industrial system will be established with 
management, production, and service components to 
enable tlie students to relate the coticepts they have 
learned to actual experience in planning and managing 
the production of a product, A production line wnll 
actually produce the product and a service department 
will service and repair the product. Each student will 
spend 12 weeks learning the operations of each of the 
three areas. 

3. A series of field trips to company work sites will en- 
able the students to spend time with and talk to employees 
working in different areas to get a feel of the actual 
duties performed, working conditions, v/ages, job re- 
quirement?, and advantages of the occupation. 

4. The work orientation team will conduct group and in- 
dividual counseling sessions in which students will dis- 
cuss their reactions to the field trips and the role they 
play in the mcdel industrial system. The team will 
assist the students in a self-evaluation procedure where 
the students begin analyzing their own abilities, aptitudes, 
and the interests in the context of future employment pos- 
sibilities. Counseling will be coordinated with activities 
of the Guidance Department. The team will be responsible 
for the organizing and conducting of field trips, model 
industrial system activities, and instruction in the way 

of an economic system functions. 

5. A career information center will be established in the 
library of participating junior high schools. The centers 
will contain books, pamphlets, brochures, and films on 
the opportunities available in different occupational areas. 

Parent-pupil clubs will be formed for after school or even- 
ing meetings using school facilities in which the parents 
will join their children in working on projects of interest 
to the students. The clubs will be organized and conducted 
by the work orientation team. 
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Grade 8 and 9 



1. The vocational course of study will become optional 
to the student at grades 8 and 9. 

2. On the basis of his sampling of a broad range of oc- 
cupations axid his exposure to and experience with 
some' of the operations involved, the student with 
the aid of the work orientation team will choose ' 
areas that are of interest to him for further study 
and experience, 

3. Counseling, field trips, industrial speakers, use of • 
the career information center, participation in the 
model industrial system, and parent-pupil clubs will 
continue as in grade 7, but more time will be spent 

on instruction and experiences in narrower work areas. 
The orientation will remain exploratory, but on a deeper 
level and within a more restricted rangfe. Students will 
begin to build competance in a number of skill areas. 
Instruction will be offered in the following areas: 



a. 


Woodwork 


b. 


Mechanical Drawing 


c. 


Printing 


d. 


M^etal Shop 


e. 


Materials and Processes 


f. 


Typing 


g- 


Introduction to Management 


h. 


Retailing 


i. 


Home Economics (Food and Clothing) 



4. Students v/ill participate in instructing children from 
the elementary schools in the operations of various 
shop tools and machinery. 

High School Level 

1. A career information center will be established in 
the senior high school v/ith a broad array of infor- 
mation on job opportunities, post graduate training 
programs, job requirements, and career plannirig. 

2. At each grade level the work orientation team will 
provide intensive occupational counseling to help the 
student analyze his interests, aptitudes and abilities. 
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•jnake decisions as to the next step to take in his 
career development. Such counseling will be co- 
ordinated with the activities of the Department of 
Guidance. 

At grade 10 the students will sample among different 
job skills. Guided by the v/ork orientation team stu- 
dent will choose four occupation areas among which 
to rotate on a nine-week basis. Instruction will be 
offered in the following areas: 



a. 


Typing, Shorthand, and Office Practic 


b. 


Bookkeeping > 


c. 


Retailing and Sales 


d. 


Wood Shop 


e. 


Metal Shop 


f. 


Drafting 


g- 


Appliance Mechanics 



In grade 10 the work orientation team will instruct 
the student in how the particular skills they are 
learning form the basis for the operations involved 
?n particular occupc'itions. This instruction v/ill be 
supplemented by work site visits to observe the- 
operation involved in related occupations and by 
demonstration visits by tradesmen and other employees 
from cooperating companies to reinforce the idea that 
the skills being learned bear a real relation to the op- 
portunities available in the world or work. 

At grade 11, on the basis of their previous experiences 
and with the guidance of the work orientation team the 
students will choose one major occupational skill in 
which to major for intensive training. Instruction will 
be offered in the following areas: 

a. Cooperative Office Education (typing, 

shorthand, bookkeeping, office pro- 
gramming) 

b. Merchandi^iing, Retailing and Sales 

c. Banking 

d. Home Economics (foods and food ser- 
vice, home nursing, vocational home 
making) 

e. Carpentry 

f. Appliance Mechanics 

8* Auto Mechanics 
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h. Machine Shop 

i. Mechanical Drawing and Drafting 
j. Graphic A^ts and Printing 

k, Bviilding Maintenance 

6. J.n grade 11 students majoring in different work 
areas will continue to make work-site visits to 
observe how the skills they are learning match 
those used by employees working in different oc- 
cupations. They v/iil also observe at work and talk 
to students in grade 12 who are involved in a work- 
site program, so that they may see first-hand that 
the skills they learn in school are saleable skills and 
form the basis for earning a living. 

7. At grade 12, the students will enter a work- study 
program in which they will attend school for 1/2 
day and hold a part-time Job with a cooperating, 
company for the other half. The job will enable 
them to earn money while putting their training to 
use in a real work situation* Placement for work- 
study will be the responsibility of the work orienta- 
tion team, who will monitor the students' performance 
on the job, provide guidance and support and assist 
the student in interpreting his work experience in 
terins of Vv'hat his next step in career development 
will be. 

8. The work orientation team will play a large role in 
helping the student find employment or pla.n for further 
vocational training follov/ing graduation. These efforts 
will be coordinated v/ith the job placement program. 
OLerated by the Job Development Project, a program 
currently operating under state funds which has record 
of placing 95% of its student clientele in jobs after grad- 
uation. 

6 C. 

Beir g pyramidal in design and developmental in nature, the pro- 
gram was to facilitate the natural progression of the student from one 
phase to another with a maximurrt of continuity and a minimum of disrup- 
tion. Upon completion of the multi-faceted program offering informa- 
tion and orientation to the gamut of occupations, the fifth and sixth grade 
pupil was to progress naturally to the next plateau in the design. 

ERIC 
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At tiie junior high level the studei-jt was to embark upon an ori- 
entational-explorational course of study. Within this frannework the s'u- . 
dent was acc(uiring skills to add to his previously gained knowledge abc ut 
the various occupational clusters (See figure 4). The acquisition of th ise 
skills was not to be in the traditional project- centered junior high indi s- 
trial arts program. Instead a "nnodel" industry was to be used to illus- 
trate to the student the inter-relations between production, management 
and service areas of business and industry; In one junior high, the pro- 
duction woodshop achieved a fair amount of success. 

Upon entering senior high, the student is at the threshold of the 
last major phase of the pyraniid. The culmination of this program will 
be graduation from, high school with enough skills to obtain and retain a 
job that offers opportunities for advancement (See figures 5-7). In strv- 
in'g for this end the student found the program narrowing from a career- 
orientation-explorational one to a career-preparc/cional one. Having al- 
lowed the student to sample various skills, his school program now pro- 
vided for intensive training in one skill area of his choice. The student's 
school program in his senior year was supplemented with a half-day work 
experience that not only provided on-the-job experience but offered the 
incentive and satisfaction of earning a wage. 

The line of administrative authority and responsibility is repre- 
sented by figure 8. Solid lines represent a line relationship and broken 
lines a staff relationship. Provision had been made for advisory input 
from Model Cities at all administrative levels. 

In addition, there was established a Developmental Vocational 
Education Committee composed of seven members: Four . representa- 
tives of the Cleveland Model Cities Association and three representa- 
tives of the Cleveland Board of Education, one of which was the Project 
Manager of the program. The Committee made recommendations for 
effective implementation of the program. Recommendations were car- 
ried to the administration of the Cleveland Public Schools through the 
Model Cities Cleveland Public Schools Liaison person. 

The staff that implemented the Developmental Vocational Educa- 
tion Program involved three work orientation teachers, 10 vocational 
aides and the project director- During the second year there were staff 
additions that resulted in four work orientation teachers, and 13 voca- 
tional aides. At the end of the third year, however, the number of vo- 
cational aides had been reduced to seven. Participating teachers within 
the Cleveland vSchool. Systeui totaled 215 while teacher participation in the 
non-public schools totaled eight. 

In the public school system, the 10 participating elementary 
schools had a total of 5, 182 students. Of this total 1, 353 students par- 
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V^LI^CtJ JUtllCR HIGH 
TOTAL EI-eOLn!EMT 692 

TOTAL' VOCATICMAL EDUCATICN Ei^IROLU-O^rT 551 



OF STUD2ITTS 



<, OF STUDSl^TS ErlROIlBD 



Industrial Arts 
Business Zdxication 
Itovne Economics 

Occupational ' -ork Adjustnic-nt 



232 

1A5 

152 

22 
553 



20, If. 

Z2M 



ADDISON JIIIIIOR HIGH 

TOTAL ErraoLDiE^iT 1/425 

TOTAL VOCATIOUAL SDUCATIfN EI>K0LUSNT 1301 



Industrial Arts 
Home Bccnomi.cs 
Busine :.G Education 



657 

504 

lAO 
1301 



35fo 
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FIGURE 5 



EAST HIGl-I SCHOOL 
TOTAL ENV^OllmE^NT 1550 



Entering 10th grade 800 students ~ 1969 

Graduating seniors 290 - 1972 

% of students graduating, fa this class 36, 25% 

% of students in Industrial Arts PrograiTi - 22. 1% 

% of students in Business Education Programs - 50. 1 

% of students in rif">nie Econon^Jcs Prog'ram - 22.8% 

% of students in College Prepratory Programs - 8% 
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FIGURE 6 



EAST MTGIi SCMO^L 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
777 students 
enr oUeci 



SUBJECT 



% OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Bookkeeping 
Business English 
Co-orperative Office Educe.tiOn 
Distributive Education 



Office Practice 



Shox-thand 



Vocational Sales 



Work Experience in Banking 



16. 8% 

5. 1% 
2. 4% 

.3% 
2.-l% 

6. 1% 
2. 7% 

.5% 
69% 



SUBJECT 



HOME EC^N^MICS 
401 sLudeuiLs 
enrolled 

% OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



C<J-Opcrative Home Eccnomicg • 5% 

Clolhing 20. 7% 

Dy nami c Li vi n g 2 1 % 

Foods 14. 8% 

Food Service " 11.1% 

Homcmaking 12,2% 

Konie Nursing . !!• 2% 
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FIGURE 7 



EAST.HICri SCTI^^-'L 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
421 students 
enrolled 



Sl.'BJECT 



% STUDENTS ENROLLED 



V"3c.xtional K'lacViirio Shop 
Occupational Wc>rk Experience 
V o c it i o n a 1 P r i r; t i n 
B i I d J. r i g M a i n ten an c e 
Ax;' o K ' e c ) 1 n i c. s 



cchanical D^-awing 



Ivlctal 



4. 5% 
9. 7% 

2. 8% 

3. 6% 

ri% 

8% 

1 7. 8% 
20. 3% 

18% 



Gra.pl lie Arts 



8% 
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FIGIIRR 8 

LINE or ATy-IIN^ISTPATIVF. AimiORITY FOR 
DEVELCPMnNTAI, VOCATIC.NAl I•nUCATIO^f PROGRAM 



DF.PliTY 
SUPERIKTI'.SDFKT 



HODi-L CITIF.S ' 
ASSOCIATION' 



1 



ASSIST/vJnT 
SUITP.INTHNDFNT 
(CiJRRiaiLUM) 



• ASSISTANT 
SUPr.P.TNTEN'nFN'T 
(SPECIAL PROGRAMS'! 



DIRF.CTOR OF 
VOrATTnN'AT, FniirATTOM 



VGCATIOMAL KDUCA TION 
SUPFRVISOR 



PRINT J PALS 



r 



PROJECT 
MA-KAGER 



1 



V::;P.K ORlFN'TATiOM 
TFACnrKS 



1 



I 



'vocational I 

ASSISTANTS | 
I 



u. 



DEVELOPS in NTAL i 
■ VOCAIION'AL i 

EDUCATION ! 

rO'-CIITTEE i 



MODEL CITIES - CLEVELAN'P PtmLIC j 
SCHOOLS LIAISON PERSON'NTiL j 



- I 



- co.vsi;i/: a.\ts 
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ticipated in the fifth and sixth grade program. The three participating 
non-public schools had 241 students participating. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Elementary Level: 

1. The program was injected inio social studies classes 
using fifteen occupational clusters as guides. The 
clusters introduced the students to a broad range of 
occupational areas and the value of each to society. 

The emphasis on the elementary level was on intro- 
duction to the occupations rather than detailed facts 
about them. Between Septerrber and November, 1971, 
five occupational clusters were introduced to the ele- 
mentary schools. In the period of December, 1971 to 
March, 1972, two more clusters were added to the list. 
By June of 1973 the list had been expanded to include a 
a total of 15 {See figure 9). Using the 15 clusters as a 
guide, role-playing and simulation games were used. 
Also curriculum for the various clusters were develop- 
ed (See accompanying Career Development Curriculum 
Guide). 

2. In each elementary school a caree'^' information center 
was established. Each center contained books, pamphlets 
and similar materials. 

3. To each elementary school a vocational aide was assigned 
to work with classroom teachers in the development of 
appropriate activities. One such activity manifested it- 
self as ^'Operation Shoebox". 

4. Speakers were scheduled to address classes within the 
schools on various topics related to careers. From 
December I, 1970 through June 30, 1971 students at 
Mary B. Martin and John W. Raper Elementary Schools 
heard several speakers on several different subjects 
(See figure 10). Subsequently students were addressed 
on the communication and manufacturing clusters. 

5. Field trips were scheduled to local business for first 
hand exposure to the real world of work. Again, various 
clusters were dealt with during the period of December, 
1970 and June, 1971 (See figure 11). Other field trips 
were taken throughout the program (See figure 12). 
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FIGURE 9 



occupatio:>:al clusters 



Bvisiness and Office Occupc*. lions 
Marketing and Distribution Occup?,tions 
Communication p.^id Media Occupations 
Construction Occupations 
Manufacturing Occupations 
Transportation Occupations 

Argi-Business and Natural Resources Occupations 

Marine Science Occupations 

Environmental Control Occupations 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Public Service, Occupations 

Healtli Occupations 

Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 
Personal Services Occupations 

Consuraer and Homemaking-E.elated Occupations 
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FIGURE 11 



Visitation Sites 


s!f) nf SLiidGTit*^ 
v\ttcndcd 


Date 


ClcveJand: v;orld Port 


63* 


May 13, 


1971 


Computer Center 


30* 


May 19, 


1971 


Max S. IJayes Technical High School 


35 boys 


May 20, 


1971 


Jane Addcms Voci^tional High School 


40 girls 


May 25, 


1971 


Fisher Body - Division of General 
Motors 


50* 


May 25, 


1971 


V/.B.O.l;. Radio Station 


33* 


May 26, 


1971 


Cleveland: ^.orld Port 


35* 


June 2, 


1971 


Tip Ton Di^kery 


35* 


June 3, 


T371 



^Groups contained both boys and ^jirls. 
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FIGURE 12 



FIELD TRIPS 

Places Visited Times Visited 

Cleveland Public Library 1 

Emerson's Press 1 

Hot Shoppe Restaurant 1 

The Playhouse 1 

Cuyahoga Meat Company 2 

JIa.t£taJLelac.omputer Company 2 

The Plain Dealer 8 

The Art Muesum 4 

Cuyahoga Cornmimity College 2 

Filtration Plant 2 

NASA 2 

The Health Museum 1 

Ship Yard 2 

Jones Drug Center 1 

East Nii^th Street Pier 1 

B,O.E, Ship Woodbine 4 

WIZ-TV 3 

Western Electric 2 

Cleveland Aquarium 2 

Publi^ Hall 1 

Cuyah6ga Courthouse 1 

WJl-IO Radio Station 1 

Halle's 1 

The Ohio Bell 1- 

City Hall 1 

Auto Avi'^.tior- Museum 2 

McDonald *s Restaurant 3 

Cooper' School 1 

Picker Corporation 1 

Charity Hospital 1 

Dan-Dee Potatoe Chips 1 

International Business Machines 1 

Mt, Sinai Hospital 1 

Cleveland Pi^ess 2 

Cleveland Trust Bank 1 

U.S. Postal Services 2 



6. The sound-slides, films, lilrastrips, transparencies, 
posters and bulletin boards served as audio-visual 
aids in illustrating various O' :cupational areas (See 
figures 13-17). 

Junior And Senior Pligh Levels; 



1, At the junior and senior high levels the progrann was 
injected in all areas (See figvires 18725)* The occupa- 
tional clusters were related to the subject being studied 
through lesson plans that included objectives, activities, 
materials needed and tests (See. accompanying Career 
Development Curriculum Guide). 

2* As at the elementary schools, career information cen- 
ters were created in the libraries, speakers and work- 
site visitations scheduled, along with the use of appro- 
priate level audio-visual aids. 

3. A specialized aspect of the junior and senior high levels 
was the individual/group counseling. Conducted by mem- 
bers of the program staff and co-ordinated with the gxiidance 
department, these sessions were to serve as a period for 
student reactions to the activities of the career programs 
and to assist the students in self -analyzation of their own 
abilities, aptitudes and interests in the context of a career 
choice. 

4. Father and son vocational courses at the East High Annex 
. used. 



6 D. 



The results of the program can best bo highlighted by the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program. Following this highlight section the re- 
sults and accomplishments wiVi be dealt with in greater detail. 

Strength 1: 

T he use of a developmental program with a pyramidal design which 
started in th e upper element a ry grades and continued until grad- 
uation from senior high school ♦ 



Result 



Provisions were made for the student to start with a broad career 
infoi'mational base and move successively to a career-explora- 
tional phase and then to a career -preparational phase. 
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FIGIIRE 13 
Sound Slides 



WABQ (Radio) 
WVIZ (Television) 
Call-N-Post 
Post Office 

Cleve?Land Hopkins International Airport 

Cleveland International Port 

Cleveland Transit System 

Penn Central Railroads 

Cleveland Fire Department 

St. Vincent Charity Hospital 

Richmond Brothers Clothing 

Foods 

Clothing 

Infant Care 

East Hi.gh School Academic Program 

East High School Vocational Program 

East High School Work Study Program 

East High School Extra-Curricular Activities 

Manpower Training Center 
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FIGmE 14 
16 MM Films 



Careers in Transportation 

Money iv. the Bank and Out 

Horizons Unliiaited (Health Careers) 

Building a House 

The. Joys of Selling 

Seaport 

Careers in Machine Trades 
Careers in Building Trades 
Careers in Communication 
Careers in Skilled Services (Sales) 
Careers in Personal Services 
Careers in Industry 

Careers in Business and Office Occupations 
Tlie City 

Our City Government 
Trucks in Our Neighborhood 
Dairy: Farm to Door 
Postman: Rain or Shine 
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FIGURE 15 
Films trips 

Who Are You? 

Hox^ Do You Get There? 

IJhat Do You Like To Do? 

What Is A Job? 

What Good Is School? 

Motion Pictures 

Radio 

Television 
The Newspaper 
The Telephone 
Books 

Coiuraunicating Ideas 
Communicating T-Jithout Words 

Conservation For Today's America (Series with Sound) 
Land Conservation Today 
Water Conservation Today 
Urban Conservation Today 
Wildlife Conservation Today 
Mineral Conservation Today 
Forest Conservation .Today 
Soil Conservation Today 
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FIGURE 16 

Tr ansparencies 
Review of Working Drawings, Conventions and Syrabols 
Map of M.^del Cities Area 
Participation Schools and Attendance 
Line of \dministrative Authority 
Request Form 
Lesson Guide 
Field Trip Form 
Certificate of Application 
Occupations Related to Physical Education 
Occupations Related to English 
Occupations Related to Business Education 
Job Families Related to Business Education 
Disciplines and Related TV Shows 
Occupational Clusters and Related TV Programs 
Occupational Clusters and Related Newspaper Items 
Occupatio:>al Clusters and Related Radio Programs 
Comic Strip Illustrating Occupation and Cluster 
Labor Statistics of the 1970* s 
Projected Changes in Labor Force for the 1970* s 
Occupational Growth during the. 1970' s 
Training Needs Determined by Growth plus Replacement 
Forced Air Systems 
Fundamentals of Carpentry 
House Heating Complaints 
House Circuit Layout 
Forced Hot Air Systems 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Parts of a Faucet 
Refrigeration Unit 
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FIGURE 17 

Posters Developed 



Businor.s and Office 

Maniifactur:lng 

Fine Arts and Hur.ardtics 

llarine Science 

llarketir:-^ and Distribution 

Environmental Control 

HoGpitaD.ity and Recreation 

Agri-3usine?iS and Natural Resources 

Coinmunication 

Transportation-— Sliips 

ilanuf ac turing — :fipx)ar el 

Health Services 

Bullotin Boarrls ^ p^.^yclop ed 

Health Occxipatior^s 
Coiufnunicatiou 
Transportation 
Ilanurc'.ctm^inrj 
Public Services 
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FIGURE 18 



PEVEIX^F>ffiNTAL VOCnTIOIIAL EDUCATION FItOGRAM 
PHASE II 




Construction 
Kanof ac t ur in g 
Coinmunications 
Business & Office 
Market & Distribution 



/ 




Cabinet Maker 
Statisticianfi 
Plumber 



Marine Scienc 
'.ft-anspor ta tion 
Consijnir:jr & Homemaking 
EnvlroxTnental Control 
Pine Arts & H^Jip.-.nities 




Health 
Public Servli;es 
Personal Taer vices 



Hospitality & Recreation 
gri-Business & Natural Resoi^rc 



OCCIIPATIONS REUTED TO MATHEl-lVTIC^ 



.FIGURE 19 



DEVE;LC^H^IENTAL vocational .EDUCATICN PPjXRAIvI 
PHASE II 




Conntruction 
Manufacturing 
Conriunicatlons 
Business & Office 
Market & Distribution 



^Personnel 1-fanagers 
^Office Managers 
Stenographer 
y-ActresGO 



flarins Science 
Transportation 
Consraer & Homemaking 
Environmental Control 
Fine Arts & Humanities 




Health 
Public Services 
T.V. Announcers / Personal Services 
\ Reporters / Hospitality & Recreation 

Teachers /Agri-Business & T^atural Resources 
Authors 



\ 



1 



OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO ENGLISH 
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FIGURE 20 

DEVEUFISMTAL VCCATIOi.;AI. SDUCATlOiV PROGRAM 

PHASE II ■ 




OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO SOCIAL STUDIES 
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FIGURE 21 



DEVi'I/jPME^iTAL VOCATIONAL F/OIICATIOM PROGRAM 
PHASE II 





Construction 
Manuf r c tur ing 
Coirntunications 
Business & Office 
Market & Distribution 



Food Spec 
Food Su« 




iialist / 



mm 

ECONCMCS 



Trans por ta t ion ' 

\lnterior Decorator 



Consumer & Ilomemal .in,c^ 
Enx^ironmcntal Contr*ol 
Fine Arts & Hi:iinanities 



light Stev/ardes3 





Health 
Public Sex^vices 
Personal Services 
Hospitality & Recreation 



rAgri-Business & Natural Resoui^ce 



OCCUPATIONS ra:iATED TO HOME ECONOMICS 
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FIGURE 22 



DSVi;U)?K2::TAL VCCATIfllAL EDUCATION PRCGRAi4 
PHASE II 




Construction 
Manufacturing 
Communications 
Business & Office 
Market & Distribution 




^\ A /\ 

Auto Body Rcpaii- / \ Sheet -Metal Worker 

Electricians / \ Arc Welder 
/ 



Caa* center 



Marine Science 
Trans porta ticn 



, f> TT ^ • \ Ste?jn Fit'*: 
Consuinber & Honjemakmg \^ 

Envircnniental Control 

Fine Arts & Hunianities 



Shop Tea- 
mDUSTRIAL A ^^^^ 

ARTS AMD SHOP 

Health 
Public Services 
Personal Services 




Hospitality & Recreation 
. y^gri-Business & Natural Resources 



a 

OCCUPATIONS REUTEU TO INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND SHOP 
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FIGURE 23 



DEWJDPMENTAL VOCATTOIiAL EDUCATION raOGRA>t . ' ' 

, ?mSE II 




OCCUPATIONS REUTED TO ART 
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;FIGURE 24 
DEVEI^TI-ISMT.^L VnnAT^OfJAL EDUCATIOIf PROGRAM 

msE II 




ferine Science 
Transportation 
Cons-uiTier & KoiDsmakin;: 
Environmental Control 
Fine Arts & Humanities 



Meteorologists 
Geographers / Hospitality & Recreation 
Geologists Agri-Business & Natural Resources'v 



OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO SCIENCE 



'FIGURE 25 . 

DEVE'l-OPMSr^^TAL VOCATIOWAL SDUCATIOl-I PROGiiAM 
PMSE 11 . 



Marine Science 
Transportation 
Consumer & Hornemoking 
Environmental Control 
Fine Arts & Humanities 




Singing Teacher 

.Music Director / Hospitality & Recreation 

*i-Biisiness & Natural. Resource. 



OCCUPATIONS RELATED TO MUSIC 
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strength 2: 

The use of the cluste r and discipline concepts . 
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Result 

Through the use of the cluster concept the children were eqviipped 
with the organizational advantage of grouping. Through the use: 
of thtj discipline concept, studentj; were able to grasp the relation 
between what they were studying and occupational choices. 

Strength 3: 

The opportunity of students to develop positive attitudes toward 
the world of work in general and v^arious specific occupations . 

Result 

Evaluative evidence indicated that student attitudes were changed 
by being in the program. DVEP students exhibited occupational 
preferences different from those of the control stxidents and specif- 
ically were more willing to express positive attitudes to lower pres- 
tige jobs. 

Strength 4: 

Senior high students involved in on-the-job training . 

R esult 

Through the work- study program the students were able to use 
the skills acquired in the classroom, develop good work habits, 
and enhance their self-iniage through earning a wage. 

Strength 5: 

Program designed as a child-centered activity^ 

Result 

With this approach, the child^s needs were more profitably met 
than had the approach been in a teacher-domina.ted, teacher- 
orientated room in. which teacher preferences might have heex7 
a hindorance. 

Strength 6: 

Enrichment of Model Cities area students^ world through speakers, 
field tri ps and other supplemen t al activities. 

Result 

The speakers provided the students with face-to-face presenta- 
tions and served "as models for the students. The field trips not 
only provided at-the-site information and stimulation, but served • 
to make the students more aware of the world around them and 
within their grasp. Above all^ these activities helped to break 
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the routine of a teacher-dominated classrooni and ax'ouse student 
interest in the program. 



Strength 7: 

The developinent of audio-visual aids, many of which centered o n 
Cleveland and highlighted the opportunities that are he re rather 
than far away. 

Result 

Through this method the students' awareness of what is real and 
within their reach was reinforced. In addition these aids served 
in lieu of field trips in which some students could not participate 
due to are requirements or illness. 

Strength 8: 

Establishment of a career information center in each of the par-^ 
ticipating schools. 

Result 

The career information center served not only the students par- 
ticipating in the program, but it was available for all the students 
in the participating schools to use. Further, the career informa- 
tion library can serve as a permanent resource center for student 
inquiry and its materials can be readily updated. 

Weakness 1: Late funding . 

Result 

Late funding got the program off to a slow starte If funding had 
been received earlier, manypitfalls could have been avoided. 

Weakness 2: Insufficient number of personnel. 

Result 

The program could have been implemented with greater ease had 
there been a co-ordinating teacher for the junior high level and 
another co-ordinating teacher for the senior high level. 

The scope of the program was such that a project director should 
have been employed whose only responsibility was the success of 
the DVEP. 

Weakness 3: Lack of in-depth orientation of staff prior to program im- 
plementation. 

Result 

Lacking a substantial orientation prior to entering the classroom, 
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the vocational aides found themselves lacking teaching skills, 
clarity about their role, and certain vocational skills necessary 
for the various supplementary activities of the program. 

Weakness 4: Insufficient orientation of ] . )articipating teachers. 

Result 

The teachers often misued or under-utilized the vocational aides* 
Various sources implied that some teachers may have felt imposed 
upon in taking part in the program and that their r^le as "The 
Teacher'' was threatened. 

Weakness 5: Insufficient time allotted for junior and senior high opera- 
tions prior to project termination. 

Result 

As it developed, the DVEP had only one year's operation at the 
junior and senior high level. It proved to be an insufficient amount 
of time. A two-year minimum of time was needed for this phase 
of the program. 

Weakness 6: No provision for the evaluation of participating teachers . . 
Result 

If participating, teachers had been evaluated as part of the DVEP 
and had known that such an evaluafcioxi would bo made it is prob- 
able that several things would have resulted: (1) Better class re- 
cords would have been kept that would have yeilded valuable data 
for the complation of this report and (2) The knowledge that they 
were being evaluated with the DVEP as an integral part of their 
performance and not as something extra would have changed the 
less than positive attitudes of some. 

Weakness 7: Little or no parent participation. 

Result 

More parental participation would have enhanced the program. 
The parents* positive attitudes would have reinforced the pro- 
gram's materials and activities* 

In the implementation of the Developmental Vocational Educati^'jn 
Program several problems arose. The problems encountered and the 
manner In which they are dealt with can be decisive factors in a project's 
success. For this reason the Developmental Vocational Education Pro- 
gram's '^problems" of the first year in particular must serve as a back- 
drop for the accomplishments of the program, 
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The basic problem of the first year was lack of funding until the ' 
Fall oi 1970. This, in turn, created difficulties in the recruitment of 
staff, orientation of staff, procurement of materials, reuctancy of par- • 
ticipating teachers to disrupt their semester plans and hesitancy of. some 
teachers to become involved with the chil l-centered activity the Develop- 
mental Vocational Education Program off ered. . . . '.. . . . 

Of the above mentioned first-year problems, most of the detri- 
mental effects of late funding had been dealt with an erased according to 
the regional evaluation by July^ 1971. As: it pointed out, the previous 
semester (and summer of '71) would allow sufficient time for the procure- 
ment of materials and development of teacher guides. 

While. the procurement of materials and the development of teach- 
er guides could be accomplished with more time^i the problems of orient- 
ing and fully preparing the vocational aides and the participating teachers 
proved to be a bit more difficult. 

Problems with the participating teachers centered around a lack 
of communication. To some of these teachers the manner in which the 
Vocational Aides and program materials were to be used was unclear. 
Some teachers misued or under-utilized the aides by having them just 
sit through sessions in their classrooms where the aides should have been 
involved in some supervisory responsibilities and tutoring capacities that 
would have bolstered the aide's skill areas. Other teachers under-utilized 
the aides in that the aides' role was limited to the presentation of Develop- 
mental Vocational Education Program materials. Still other teachers who 
were not particularly enthusiastic about the Developmental Vocational Ed- 
iication Program failed to give the aides the positive reinforcement neces- 
sary to bui]d the aide's self-confidence in the early stages* This failure 
inpart, seemed due to teachers feeling 'Ithrea.tened'* by the aides presence. 

The other major program problem.s which the teachers centered 
around Developmental Vocational Education Program materials. In this 
case the problem was two-fold. The lesser of the two problems was the 
teachers' misconception that Developmental Vocational Education Program 
audio-visual materials should be left with the teachers for use in the ab- 
sence of. the aides. Also, this misconception about audio- visual materials 
caused a reluctance on the part of some teachers to either present an entire 
Developmental Vocational Education Program lesson in an aide's absence 
or to conclude a lesson that an aide had started but time had prevented 
hiim from finishing. In short, not all participating teachers had been suf- 
ficiently "sold'* on the Developmien^al Vocational Education Program in 
that completing a lesson was looked upon as '^extra work". 

The second problem was particularly cited in the local evaluation 
in regard to program delivery in the elementary schools. This involved 
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the somewhat tenuous relationship betwe'-ui the Developmental Vocational 
Education Program materials and the elementary social studies cur- 
riculum. In this evaluation the vocatioml aides voiced a difficult in re- 
lating and justifying any single presentation to the current social studies 
unit. The difficulty was that the program was limited to one class ses- 
sion (40 minutes) a week and the time to complete a given occupational 
cluster often required several sessions 1o complete. It became readily 
apparent that the two sets of materials increasingly diverged from one 
another and would follow independent courses. 

The teachers substantiated the aides view of injecting Develop- 
mental Vocational Education Program material into the elementary so- 
cial studies curriculum. The justification for relating the two sets of 
materials to one another seemed somewhat artificial. 

As stated above the second major enduring problem centered a- 
round the vocational aides. Some of the difficulties in this area have been, 
referred to and are comparable to the ^^teacher** problems. 

Initially, the original ten aides hired were not given sufficient 
orientation. This, in part, was due to the late funding of the program. 
The aides felt that not only the qxiantity of traning they had received but 
the quality of it had hindered program delivery. 

In lieu of observing the participating teachers at the beginning of 
the program, the aides felt they needed more substantive training in re- 
gard to their teaching skills. This deficiency of teaching skills had been 
noted by several teachers and principals. Also, when those aides attempt-" 
ed to learn the necessary skills, those who were working with less enthu- 
siastic teachers found it more difficult to do, possibly due to less positive 
feedbacks. The aides voiced this discontent as a dependency on the teach- 
ers. 

During the course of the program several aides for various rea- 
sons resigned giving short notice before doing so. This caxised several 
problems. First of all, if the aide left in the middle of .the school quarter, 
because he had to be a college student, his replacement had to wait until • 
the following registration period. Because most of the work in the program, 
heretofore, had been carried on by the aide, many teachers felt r^^luctant 
to carry it on during his absence .as they regarded it as ^^extra work^'. 
Some teachers, on the other hand, agreed to carry the program themselves 
and were reluctant later to accept a new aide who might suddenly leave the 
program. 

The second problem triggered by aide resignations involved their 
replacement. When a replacement was obtained, circumstances neces- 
sitated a limited orientation period. Then the aide faced being accepted 
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as new personnel in the schools by principals and teachers. Then, too, 
there was a time lapse between aides anc this lapse might. have caused. . 
some student?, to lose interest or to have difficulty in getting acquainted 
with a new aide. 

The aides designated one other area as a problem. The problem was 
of an administrative scheduling nature within the Developmental Vocation- 
al Education Program project, the indivi'Jual schools and betwieen both. 
A frequent problern, for example, involved scheduling and co-ordinating" 
field trips. 

Other problems were encountered by the Developmental Vocation- 
al Education Program^ One of these was the problem of obtaining first- 
hand materials from various industries. Many industries refused. to issue 
information regarding the established union agreed-upon wage scale for 
various positions. Some industries do not have pamphlets or other print- 
ed information available, and invariable some companies are slow about 
filling out and returning questionnaires. 

Another problem concerned the number of staff. At the junior 
and senior high levels, the co-ordinating teacher felt he was spreading 
himself too thin. He found himself being responsible for a section of the .. 
pvogram that involved 3, 358 students. Also, the Developmental Vocation- 
al Education Program was such that it needed a f\illtime director who could 
devote all of his capabilities and eijergies to the program^s success. 

Endeavoring to take elementary-age students on certain field trips 
caused some difficulties. 'Many industries refused to admit students of 
this age becav^sft they feel that too much danger is involved. Also, field 
trips, in some occupational endeavors, are limited by the short opera- 
tional season. 

One of the keys to the success of any educational endeavor is par- 
ental participation. For the most part, this project seemed to lack this 
key ingredient. Certain teacher guides were designed to secure parental 
participation through the use of TV, radio and newspapers (See figures 
26-29). For example, a parent and child might view a TV medical show 
together tryin^r to identify the various medical occupations that were pre- 
sented in that show. Although no data was collected regarding parental 
participation, it is worthy to note its absence. 

As for parental involvement at the- junior and senior high levels, 
the co-ordinating teacher did not note any. The Father-Son activities 
did provide some involvement, and as such, was an exception. 

It is. against the above background of problems that the accom.-^ 
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plishments must be weighed. By the summer of 1971, when the region- 
al evaluation had been compiled it found that those elementary teachers 
and the school adminishrator who had been interviewed and who had ht en. 
involved with the progra»;i voiced strong support for the elementary school 
component and praised highly the past efforts of the DVEP's teachers 
and vocational assistants. 

Father -Son activities and vocational courses, such as automo- 
tive mechanics and building maintenance were established at the East 
High Annex. Activities included the establishment of career clubs and 
enrollment of the students in vocational courses* 

. The iocal evaluation, conducted in 1971-72 using a control group 
and a multiple-fagtor analysis various design, obtained significant re- 
sults in testing the objective that DVEP students would demonstrate 
greater knowledge of certain occupational clusters (See figures 30 a-f). 

Also tested were the attitudes of DVEP students and control stu- 
dents to certain jobs. In the areas of knowledge, DVEP schools obtain- 
ed significantly higher achievement than any control schools. 

Concerning attitudes, it was found that DVEP males and females 
w^re more willing to express more positive preferences for lower pre- 
stige jobs and less willing to express high positive prexerericeg for-higlx- 
er prestige jobs. 

The evaluation also included information on the organizational 
aspects of the prograin. Most teachers and principals who were inter- 
viewed at this time indicated a favorable reaction to the concept of de- 
velopmental education and were favorably impressed with program de- 
livery despite and handicaps mentioned earlier. 

In summary of this evaluation the following three results were 

stated: 

1. The empirical investigation indicated that the DVEP did re- 
sult in significantly greater occupational knowledge for stu- 
dents participating in the program, 

2. Program participation affects the perceived preferability of 
certain jobs. Particularly, tlie DVEP students were more 
willing to choose lower prestige jobs. Regarding the students' 
attitudes toward work-related concepts, the data did show 
more positive attitudes toward certain specific job concepts. 

3. In conclusion, the DVEP project successfully impacted on 
the target population based on the results for the two out- 
come objectives. 
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I J . I-'HO tries to make you feel CQ'IFORTABLE on board an AIRPUVs'E? 

A. FLi6!-rr OmcER C' Stb-7ARDess • 

B. Copilot d. Airline Dispatcher 



.12. Who loads and mmys tiie baggage on m airplane? 

A. Fligi-it Officer ^c. Airline Dispatger 

B. F\Egervation Agent D. Rafp servicb-'AN 



13. Who helps tfe pilot avoid HrrriNG other flying airplanes by giving him 

INFO;?'V\TIC,\' over l-ilS RADIO? 

A. Air Traffic ten^oLLER ^c. Flight Engineer 

B. Co-Pi LOT • D. Airline Dispatcher 



¥\, Write ti-ie names of different jobs in a hospital. For exa^'iple: A doctor 

WORKS in a hospital. , 
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Also during the summer of 1972 liaison worker was hired to 
assist the i::'evelopmental Vocational Education Program staff. He was 
to be the liak between the program and the community by planning meet- 
ings with tlie PTA members who had children in the participating schools. 
The liaison worker also was instrumental in gathering inforrnation and 
meeting wi':h persons who helped to implement the non-public school phase 
of the program. 

During the fall of 1972, the non-public school phase of the pro- 
gram went into operation. By February, 1973 these schools offered data 
that indicated increases of the participating students knowledge in cer- 
tain presented clusters from pre- and - post - test results (See appendex 
D). 

^'Operation Shoebox" was implemented in one elementary school. 
As a hands-on project, the construction of the shoebox enabled the stu- 
dents to utilize many subjects they were studying including math, spell- 
ing, English, reading, writing and gave them the opportunity to express 
their creative abilities. 

The project was of an assembly line nature, giving each student 
the chance to work independently, and to learn skills such as measuring, 
sanding, glueing, hammering, varnishing and painting. The simple tools 
involved In these tasks were employed by the student. 

The boxes were on display at the school and parents were invited 
to view them. Occupational clusters related to this project included con- 
struction; fine arts and humanities; communication media; marketing and 
distribution; and business and office* 

In the two junior highs and the senior high, field trips, speakers, 
audio-visual aids and the career information library, were made available 
as they were in the elementary schools... Also, at one junior high a pro- 
duction woodshop achieved some'success. 

The major accoi-nplishment of the junior and senior high schools 
involved the injecting of the project into the various disciplines. Thus, 
the students were able to relate the subjects they were taking to real oc- 
cupations. Also the co-ordinating teacher and his aides were available 
to give the students individual and /or group career information and coun- 
seling. 

In the three upper level schools a total of 3,358 students partic- 
ipated' in the program. 
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Accomplishments of the Developmental Vocational Education 
Program project must necessarily consider the curricula and materi;ils 
developed to implement the program. Elementary, junior and senior 
high curricula were developed for most of the fifteen occupational clus- 
ters. The elementary curriculum includes lesson plans and pre-and 
post tests. The junior and senior high curricula include lesson plans 
along with some pre-and post-tests. 

To facilitate different aspects of the curricula, field trips were 
taken which not only helped with the presentations but enriched the lives 
of the Model Cities area students. 

In appreciation of these field trips ^^Certificates of Appreciation!' 
(See. figure 31) were sent to the various companies' representatives who 
assisted in these endeavors. 

As '-n audio-visual aid for general use and substitute for certain 
field trips, sound-slides were developed for the clusters. 

Transparencies were developed to aid in the orientation of staff. 
Othlsrs were developed for cla$s presentations at the vari'o'us levels. 

To supplement the field trips, sound slides, transparencies, and 
curriculum^ posters were developed and appropriate filtnstrips made 
available. 

As the Developmental Vocational Education Program was set up, 
the vocational ddes were to be enrolled in Cuyahoga Community College 
on a part-time basis during the school year and full time during the sum- 
mer in oi-der to advance their knowledge and skills. The Developmental 
Vocational Education Program was to pay the aides tuition. 

As a requirement for being Involved with the program., the aides 
had to be successfully working on their college program. While most of 
the aides experienced some difficulty in college, only one found it neces- 
sary to withdraw from the Developmental Vocational Education Program 
due to failing grades. 

Some material that was used in the various curricula included in- 
formation that had been prepared* from the use of the advertising section 
of the telephone book. 

Other material r.eflected information compiled from a survey of 
a Cleveland newspaper {See figure 32). The results of the newspaper 
survey supplied supplemental data for curricula development. It was 
noted that the jobs people are willing to do, do not coincide with the avail- 
ability of positions and that students would have to be made aware of the 
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Nov/spapcr Survey of 
Help pj'id Pofjitiori "Vanted Ads 
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9> - Hos^utr.lity and Recreation Cccupations 

Ti^ - Manuracvaring Cccuv;aticnv3 

6;o - Personal Services Occupations 

3% - Com '.unicaticns Occucations 

2% - Construction Occupations 

- Health Cccuriations 

Z% - Fine Arts and rlumanities 

loor. . . - 



HelM VJan ted — Females 

27^> - Business aha ufTice OccUf^a ti:)n^S : 

23% - !'hrl:otjn,7 and Distrib^:ti Occupations 

15':^ l\iblic Services Occupations 

12^3 ~ Hoijoitality :jnd Recreation Occupatio'-'S 

7?^ - Porrorjal Services Occunati,ons 

5fj - Health pccuT-iat ions 

5% - Coia-:iunico.tion Occurcrtions 

k% - Manufacturing Occu-.-ations 

2^b_ Fine ilrts and i-Iuirianities Occupations 

lOCF^, 

Positi on V/anted — Males 

315'> - Construction Occupatj.ons 

1^% - Transportation Occupations 

1^% - Marketin/;; and distribution Occupations 

15a - Miscellaneous Occupations 

- Business and Off 'ce Occupations 

- Health Cccuoaticns 

f?^S - Hospitality and Hecreation Occupations 

100^ 

Position Viaiited Fema les 

57p - Personal Services Occupaticns 

U3% _ - Bu.siness and Office Occupaticns 
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occupational areas in demand in order to train for jobs that offer em- 
ployment. 

Finally, basic to all levels and each of the schools was the estab- 
lishment oj a career information center. These centers served as a re- 
ference for pupil inquiry in addition to the aide or in his absence. 

6 E. 

Evaluation of Project~Prepar<=^d by Third Party (See Appendix C)» 

6 F. 

Generally it can be said that in spite of the problems incurred, 
the Developmental Vocational Education Program had more successes 
than failures in improving the occupational knowledge and attitudes of 
participating youth. The program had impact in the elementary schools. 
As for the junior and senior high levels, while the program achieved 
some successes at these levels, it needs more than a one year trial. Cer- 
tainly if the program had been in operation longer, more definite con- 
clusions could be drawn. 

In the future, the 'jDeople" of the project should be expanded to in- 
clude all grades, K-12. At the elementary level the prbjecl shuulcl rxOt - 
be limited to the social studies curriculum as not all students might be 
enrolled in it. If the program were expanded to a K-IZ basis, starting 
in the elementary gi-ades the children could be involved in sitnple hands- 
on projects that v/ould build skills, co-ordination, enhance their self 
images through production and help form their concepts about work having 
an inherent dignity. As the child progressed on to graduation and a job, 
these concepts, skills and information could be added to with the result 
being a better equipped citizen with more specialized skills and know- 
ledge than one who had not taken part in the total program. 

A problem that needs to be resolved and thctt has implications 
for future projects is the need for early funding. Earlier funds would 
allow sufficient time to procure materials, develop teacher guides and 
start the orientation of staff. 

A similar problem to be resolved would be the hiring of personnel. 
One of the stipulations in the project design was that the vocational aides 
be hired from residents within the Model Cities Area, With this stipu- 
lation in mindp the aides were hired from said area. In the future, more 
time and funds should be expended in order to secure more experienced 
and/or better qualified staff members. 

The personnel would need more time for orientation and an orienta- 



tion more substantive in nature than just observing teachers. The voc- 
ational aides need not only teaching skills, but vocational skills that will 
allow them to initiate more "hands-on" project. 

» 

Another problem with personnel needs to be resolved in the future. 
The work load at the junior and senior high level is too much for just one 
co-ordinating teacher. Considering the number of students involved and 
relating work and responsibilities, in the future, it might be best to have 
two co-ordinating teachers, one for each level. 

The Developmental Vocational Education Program involved a suf- 
ficient amount of work to have einployed a full-time project director. 
This is not meant as an aspersion on the project's director. It just points 
out that because of his otlier duties, he was not able to devote his full 
time, capacities and energies to the project's success. 

Better orientation of the participating teachers. and administra- 
tion is also required. This group really needs a high-powered presenta- 
tion (s) that will "sell" them on the project and clarify misconceptions 
concerning the use of the aides. If this group is enthusiastic, it can give 
the vocational aides the support they need. Also, if "sold", the teachers 
will enhance and expand aide presentations for the students^ betterment 
and assist in securing parent participation. 

As a recapitulation the basic strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram can be stated as follows: Strengths of the Program. 

1. The use of a developmental program which started in the 
upper elementary schools. 

2. The use of the cluster and discipline concepts. 

3. The opportunity of the students to develop positive attitudes 
toward the world of work in general and various specific oc- 
cupations. 

4. Senior high students involved in on-the-job training. 

5. Program designed as a child-centered activity. 

6. Enrichment of Model Cities area students' world through 
speakers, field trips and other supplemental activities. 

?• The development of audio-visual aids, many of which centered 
. on Cleveland and highlighted the opportunities that are here 
rather than far away. 
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8* Establishment of a career information center in each of the 
participating schools. 

Weaknesses of the Program: 

1. Late funding 

2. Insufficient number of personael 

3. Lack of in-depth orientation of staff prior to program 
implementation - ^ . ^ 

4. Insufficient orientation of participating teachers 

5. Insufficient time allotted for junior and senior high 
operations prior to project termination. 

6. No provision for the evaluation of participating teachers 

7. Little or no part^nt participation 

The Developmental Vocational Education Program materials that 
have been developed and the equipment purcha ied shall continue to be 
used. The materials will be used for supportive service to an on-going 
career education program in one attendance center in Cleveland. This 
center includes one senior high school, all junior high schools and the 
elementary schools, - These supportive services will be extended to all 
students participating in the education program of that school attendance 
center. 

The equipment as well as the materials (See appendices A & B), 
will be used in the staff orientation and implementation of a career ed- 
ucation pro]?;ram. Additional sound slides and other materials will be 
provided as t}ie'need arises. The career information- center in the li- 
brary of each school will also be maintained to provide an on-going re- 
ference for students. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Occvipational Outlook Handbook 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Bureau 03 Labor Statistics 
Washington, D. C. 

This handbook is a guide to ernploynnent opportunities in a broad 
range of occupations that covers all the principal areas of work. It 
brings together infornaation of significant for those who are planning 
a career. Service as a basic tool* in the vocational guidance process* 
We. use this guide to gather comprehensive information on career op- 
portunities. 

Career Opportunities 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Box 51, M'Jtdison Square 

Station New^ Yor, Y. 10010 

Soft back book compared of a series of articles designed to help 
gu-ide young people to a better future. These books are easy reading 
materials. They are used as a part of our careers library. We fine 
it good In that our students can easily relate to it, each article is based, 
on the experience of one who has distinquished hiniself in his respective 
field. 

English On The Job 
Jerome Carlin 
Golbe Book Company, Inc. 
New York 10, New York 

This book capitalizes upon that interest by organizing the Eng- 
lish activities around a core of vocational guidance. We use it because r 
it not only improve the students own cnglish expression; they also gaiii 
insight into knowleclge of some of the problems he will face in choosing 
his course. The students learning proceeds simultaneously in two di- 
rections: Toward a better understanding of his potentialities in the world 
of work and toward a better command of the communication skills need- 
ed in all phases of everyday living. 

The Story Steel 

United State Steel Corporation 
600 Grant Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 152L9 

A painphlet style book which describe how steel was made. We 
use it to stress the importance of steel, it takes you froni smelting of 
metal in prehistoric through the fascinating development of the iron 
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making processes. 



The Epic c f Steel 
United Stale Steel 
Public Relations 
100 Erieview Plaza 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

This is a resource book used to get more detailed information 
about the steel industry. 

Yoiir Future In Daily Newspapers 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 

This Is an easy to read material describing the jobs in the news- 
papers field. It is used as a part of our career library. 

Hospitality Program 
(Food Service & Lodging Ed.) 
Council on Hotel, Restaurant and 
Institutional Education (1970) 
1522 K. Street, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20005 . . 

This book is used to gain information in the area of good service 
and lodging. It explains the requirements one need if he or she is in- 
terested in managing a large hotel or motel. It also explain how one 
might go about getting into the areas of food catering. 

Health Careers 

The Greater Cleveland Hospital Association 
•1001 Huron Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

This guide provides minimum-basic entry information about al- 
lied health education programs in Northeast Ohio. We have used this 
booklet as a reference tool for seeking information about an approved 
health career program.- It explain in details the jobs available, the 
requirements, the grants available and suggestive places for training. 

Aim High Vocational Series 
Richards Rosen Press, inc. , 
New York, New York 
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The Aim High Vocational Guidance series is for the young person 
who is looking for a job. All of the books are written by experts in the 
occupations who know what the jobs are about. The series cov j: c? all 
those occupations have opportunities [or young people and will i.Ap them 
to make decisions concerning them. 

Careers In Depth 
Richards Rosen Press 

This f5eries covers all the careers in practical terms for the 
young man or woman who is interested in more than just a job. All 
books were written by prominent men and women who are successful 
in their chosen fields. 

Handbooks Of Job Facts 
Scientific Research As sociates 

An occupational summary which helps to pin point the basic features 
and trends of a variety of significant occupations; contains concise sum- 
maries of basic data on 300 major occupations. ' . 

Industrial and Commerical Wiring 

Kennard G. Graham . . 

American Technical Society - Chicago, U.S. A, 

This book has been rewritten to reflect the latest developments in 
the electrical field;- covering new techniques and materiaJs, and incor^ 
porating the latest additions and changes in the National electrical code. 
Its especially good that it begins with basic lighting terms and principles. 
Study guide also accompanies the book. 

Electrical Construction Wiring 
Walter N. Alerick 

American Technical Society, Chicago, 111 6063 7 

This book includes the latest accepted changes in wiring, also the 
more traditional wiring precedures that are still recognized by the NEC. 
The text is very suitable for self-study. Questions are found at the end 
of each chapter for personal check up, classroom discussion, or as- 
signments. They are designed to reinforce the information given in the 
chapter and to aid in giving directions for the review of the material in 
the chapter. 

Related Mathematics For Carpenters 
L. S. Chamberlain 
American Technical Society 
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This book deals with mathematics as it relates to a practical oc- 
cupation. The authors teaching experience demonstrated that students 
found it easy to learn mathematics when the materials consisted of re- 
alistic problems such as one might encounter on a job. 

Automotive Maintenance and Trouble Shooting 
Leslie F. Goings and Edv/ard D. Spicer 
American Technical Society 
Chicago, 60637 

This hard back book isbasedupon three main objectives (I) To 
show how to prevent most troubles; (2) to find out how to quickly and 
acquately locate cause of any trouble; (3)once itis known what is wrong, 
to show how to restore the car to satisfactory operations. 

A Guid e To Professional Careers 
Walter Duckat 

Julian Messner, a division of Simon & Schuster Inc. 
New York, New York, 10018 

This book is as it said a guide to professional careers. Many 
careers are mentioned in this book for college-bound students. The re- 
quirements, training, duties, salaries and future outlook for each career 
are clearly detailed; with helpful cross references to other closely re~ 
lated professional careers. The book is unique in that each career de- 
scription includes questions to determine the reader's Interest in and 
capabilities for the profession. 

How To P an A House 

G. Townsend & J. Dalzell 

A multi-purpose book written* in a practical and authoritative man- 
ner. Designed to instruct the layman on house planning intelligently, 
the books is also written to be of value to builders, developers apprentice 
and students wishing basic Information on planning. The book provides 
an entire course in design in the residential field presenting plans, how 
plans are made, and factors involved in shoping plans? 

Machine Shop - Operations &: Setups 
Porter Lascoe, & Nelson 

A text written by professionals in the field, with the purpose of 
providing basic training in conventional machine operations and informa- 
tion regarding the lastest developments and machine book business. The 
book also includes the student with innovations which will come into use 
in the buture using illustrations and language basic to the trainee. 



Concrete Block Construction; For Home St Farm 
J. Dalzell, Towns end 

A guide written by professionals working in the field whicli carries 
the reader step by step through experience tested methods of erecting a 
structure designed to eliminate common errors in the use of concrete 
blocks, this book is filled with instruction valuable to the beginner as 
well as the mason inexperienced with the concrete blocks. 

Steel Squ are 
Town send 

A ''how to do it^' book with detailed instructions and illustrations 
for the carpenter or helper on the use of the steel square. This book 
is compiled in such a way as to explain lines and angles in a simple and 
practical manner; answering questions from "what is a steel square to 
''how to building a roof". A valuable look in any carpenter's handbook. 
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•INSTRUMENTS USED 

S> R,A> Occupational Exploration Kit 
Science Research Assoiates 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

The occupational kit provides tudents with a systematic approach 
to job investigation. One important part of his kit is the scanner. The 
scanner is a coding device which help the student chose an occupational 
area that he Vv'ill most likely qualify for in accordance to interest, ability, 
and education. This kit also include illustrated occupational briefs de- 
scribing specific career areas. 

S>R>A> Work (widening occupational kit) 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago^ Illinois 6O6II 

The Work Kit is used to help students expand their knowledge of 
the world of work, to recognize faniilLes of related jobs, to develop a 
deeper understanding of his own abilities and interests, and to learn 
about the type and extent of education needed to prepare adequately foX' 
various occupations. This kit also has five colored filmstrips that we 
used as an introduction to the world of work and to the many types of 
people who are a part of it. 

Title of filmstrips 

(1) Who Are You? 

(2) What Do You Like To Do? 
' (3) What Good Is School? 

(4) Wiat Is A Job? 

(5) What Are Job Fainilies? 

Lang^uage Development Kit (S, R. A. ) 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 • 

This kit is composed of many large charts. Each chart depicts a 
differenct vocational area. Each set of charts has a space for new words 
to be added. Pens with erraseable ink are also included. Each set of 
charts provided, pictures that students can easily related to and very 
readily write themes on. 

3M Soun d - Slide Machine 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 

The 3M Brand Sound-Slide concept provides a complete automatic 
presentation which characterizes slide tape or slide talk programs. ■ 
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jjaacliine is easy to operate and maintairij it combines in one compact 
unit all the features of a 35MM slide projects and a magnetic disrecord 
and sound play back. We are using this machine to show slides we took 
of local agencies. With the machine comes a impact tray which holds 
up to 36 slide frames. The machine is good in that it stops, repeats and 
records depending on the person operating it and the material being 
stressed. The most Important facts is that we show our own slides and 
narriate our own sould discs. 

Camera Konica C. 35 
Appliance City 
Cleveland, Ohio 

This camera is pocket size automatic that we've used to photo- 
graph local vocational industries* The photographs are developed in the 
form of a slide. Each slide 5s mounted on a single strudy frame and Its 
accompanying magnetic sound track. They are later used on our 3M 
Sound-Slide Machine. 

Chroniclers Occupational Library 
Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, Inc. . . 

Morauia, New York 13118 

This library consist of a collection of occupational information 
field in an unique system based on D,.0. T ("Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles"). 

The briefs are revised frequently to keep all 
information current. Our four hundred titles 
are now available. 

Reprints are taken from many technical pub- 
lications. They give word pictures of oc- 
cupations as seen by people working in them. 

Posters deal either with occupations describ- 
ed in the briefs or with career and educational 
topics. 

Include booklets, pamphlets, and- brochures 
from government and business sources. 

Cassette Tape Player h Record er 
Rheem Califone AV 80 
Harpster Audio Visual Equipment Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Occupational Briefs 



Reprints 



Posters 



Other Materials 



This instrument was used to record classroom activities and 
discu.ssion to be retained for playback, Com^plete talk shows were 
reco:*ded during a class seccession. Commericals and all were 
entitled in this talk show, this done in connection with our com- 
•munication cluster. This instrument was also use to transer voice 
into our sound slide system. 

Educ onal Resources Division; The- World of Work 

Educational Design Inc. ... 

47 West 13th Street 

New York, Nev/ York 10011 

The instrument consists of three kits of materials: 

1) On The Job, 2) Getting A Job, and 3) Cross Vocational Skills 
and information. Each kit contains lesson and discussion cassette 
tapes along with student work books. The lissson tapes and^student 
work books work equally well on an individual or group basis. The 
discussion tapes serve as spring boards for class discussion and 
role-playing* We used these kits in the senior high classes. 

Overhead Projector; Buhl 80/14 

We used this instrument to show transparencies during staff 
orientations and classroom presentations. 

Thermofax Transparency Maker - 3M < 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 

With this instrument we produced many of the transparencies 
that were used in staff orientation and classroom presentations. 

16MM Projector; wSinger Graflex 16 

This machine was used to show the various films available to 
the students. - 

Dukane Sound Filmstrip Projector; A-V Matic 

This automatic sound filmstrip project has a TV style screen 
and plays the record which accompanies the filmstrip. It was 
used for individual and small group instruction at all levels. 

SRA Knowledge Needed To Obta i n Work (KNOW) 
Science Research Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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This teacher- counselor guide included transparencies to help 
students obtain their first job. Units included: filling out an 
application, where to seek work and taking a test. 

Care er Education Series; Pope ye Connie Books 

King Features 

235 East 45th Street 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

The comic books cover each of the various fifteen clusters. 
This materials conribines high interest information with ele- 
mentary school vocabularyo While we have used these pri- 
marily in the elementary grades, they can readily be used 
in the junior and senior highs for the slow or non-reader. . 
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EVALUATION 



AN EVALUATION OF THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



August, 1973 



Lawrence Pitterman 
Vashtl Adger 
Gregory O'Brien 



/ Nummary of Final Report 

The Human services Design Laboratory (HSDL) performed an independent 
evaluation of the Impact and effectiveness of the Developmental Vocational 
Education Program (DVEP) in cooperation with the Division of Research and 
Development, Cleveland Public Schools. 
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The overall goal of the DVEP project was to create a bridge between 
school and earning a living for students in the Model Cities area. This would 
be done through a career development program beginning in elementary school 
and continuing through high schogl. It would provide students with a broad 
base of vocational information and eiqiloratory experiences on which to base 
career decisions; with skill training to enable them to secure enq>loyment 
or to undertake future training in the field of their choice; and with actual 
job placement. Thus» the program was designed to increase options for making 
occupational decisions; to eliminate real and imagined barriers to attaining 
job skills; and to enhance learning achievement in all subject areas and at 
all educational levels for the youth in Model Cities area schools. 

The evaluation effort involved three distinct phases: 

(1) Specification of the appropriate program outcome objectives to be 
evaluated and examination of the organizational processes required 
for program delivery. 

(2) Development of meaningful and reliable measurement instruments to 
assess program outcomes. 

(3) Empirical evaluation investigation in which students from the 
participating DVEP schools were compared with a "matched" sample of 
students from non-DVEP schools. 
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Evaluation Objectives 



Based on a review of the proposed program objectives and their applicability 
to the status of program iniplementatlon In May^ 1972 » two evaluation objectives 
were Identified: 

Objective 1: Experimental (DVEP) and control students will be compared 
on their specific and general knowledge relating to 
certain occupational clusters. Successful program 
Implementation should result In significantly higher scores 
for the experimental (DVEP) students on achievement 
measures of this knowledge. 

Objective 2: Experimental (DVEP) and control students will be compared 

on their preferences for certain jobs and on their attitudes 
toward the world of work. Successful program implementation 
should result in significantly more positive attitudes 
for experimental (DVEP) students toward the world of work. 
Significant differences in the expressed job preferences also 
should be obtained. 



Instrument Development 

Since the assessment of the DVEP project involved both achievement and 
attitudlnal evaluation objectives, instrument development was directed toward 
obtaining meaningful and reliable measures for these objectives. 

The primary emphasis of the data analysis for the content measures was on 
obtaining high intemal-consistency reliability. Using two types of item 
Q lysis, item-difficulty and item-total correlation, two achievement measures 



were developed. The Internal-consistency reliability for both measures was 
approximately ^5. This Is well above the required level of acceptability • 

The data analyses for the attltudlnal portions of the evaluation Instrument 
first examined the administrative applicability of the measurement techniques. 
Although a departure from typical attitude measures, the alternation ranking 
procedure yielded differential Information about job preferences. A more con- 
ventional measure, .e semantic differential, was employed to obtain attitudes 
toward world of work concepts. Revised on the basis of factor analysis data, 
its final form included eight work related concepts which were rated on eight 
bipolar adjective scales. The use of a single summed score for these scales 
also resulted from the factor analyses. 

The evaluation instruments both cf 'led the Job Information Questionnaire , 
included content, ranking and semantic differential measures. 

Empirical Evaluation 

The evaluation instruments were administered to the fifth and sixth grade 
students who had participated in the first year of the DVEP project (experimental 
group), and to a comparable group of students who were not in the program 
(control group) on three separate occasions: June, 1972; February, 1973 and 
June, 1973. Using this pre- and post-test, "matched" control group research 
design, the program objectives were evaluated. 
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Key Results - Objective 1 



1. Employing a multiple-factor analysis of variance design, the main 

factor of program participation was significant. Experimental (DVEP) 
schools obtained significantly higher achievement than control schools > 
This was true for the entire evaluation period. 

2e The same design also Indicated that the main factor of grade level was 
significant. Sixth graders obtained significantly higher scores than 
fifth graders. This was also true for the entire evaluation period. 

3. Beyond the effect of each of these main factors, the combination of 
both factors also was found to be significant In the Initial project 
evaluation. The difference In obtained scores between fifth and sixth 
graders was smaller in the experimental (DVEP) schools than in the 
control schools for the June, 1972 testing. 

4. The level of performance on the achievement measure was not consistent 
across all the experimental (DVEP) schools. A large variation in 
mean scores was obtained. 

Key Results - Objective 2 

Job preference comparisons between experimental (DVEP) and control groups 
were made using male and female subgroups. Mann-Whitney U tests were performed 
to identify differences in the distribution of ranks given to eaph job. Attitudes 
toward various world of work concepts in a semantic differential were analyzed 
with a factor analysis of variance design. 
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1. Experimental (DVEP) males assigned significantly higher ranks to the 
jobs of Policemen , Executive Secretary , Garbage Collector , Cook , 
Teacher (second administration) and Walter (third administration) than 
did control maleis. 

2. Control males assl($Qed significantly higher ranks to the joteof 
Lawyer , Actor (second administration) , Electrician (second administra- 
tion) and Doctor (third administration). 

3. Experimental (DVEP) females also assigned significantly higher ranks 
to the jobs of Garbage Collector (first and second administration) 
and Cook, Policeman (second admlnistratioij^, and Airplane Pilot 
(third administration) than did control females. 

4. Control females assigned significantly higher ranks to the jobs 
Doctor , Actress, Electrician , Executive Secretary (second administration) 
and Model (second administration) • 

This data pattern may suggest that both experimental (DVEP) males and 
females were more willing to express more positive preferences for lower 
glamour jobs, e.g. Cook, and less willing to express high positive preferences for 
higher glamour jobs. These job preferences were not stable, and this conclusion 
is quite tentative. 
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5. Significant effects for the main factor of program participation 
were obtained for the semantic differential concepts of Reporter 
Mall Carrier and Telephone Installer (second administration) . , Experi- 
mental (DVEP) students expressed more positive attitudes toward these 
concepts than did control students. Again these effects were present 
In no more than one evaluation phase* 

Organizational Evaluation 



A secondary goal of this project evaluation was to examine the current 
status of program Implementation and the organizational processes required for 
program delivery. In general, program implementation has adhered to the 
original program proposal. Certain external constraints placed on the project 
restricted a more complete Implementation of activities In the academic year 
beginning September, 1972 • 

Most teachers and principals with whom Interviews were held Indicated a 
favorable reaction to the concept of developmental education and were favorably 
Impressed with program delivery* However, discussions with the DVEP staff and 
on-site observations. In addition to these Interviews, Identified two Issues 
in the first year's program delivery. The first Involved the skill development 
of the Vocational Aides and their role in the classrooom beyond the actual 
DVEP presentations. The second Involved the relationship between the DVEP 
material and the Social Studies curriculum into which it is Injected. The 
Increase in the Coordinating Teachers* field activity the following year seemed 
to address the first issue. 

vi 
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The knowledge of the termination of the DVEP project In October, 1972 
reduced the real effectiveness of the project by a substantial period of time. 
The combination of project "gear-up" and project "phase-down" probably limited 
the real lin>act of the DVEP program to the Spring, 1972 and early Fall, 1973. 
Whether the increasingly negative organizational climate in the second year had 
an effect on the magnitude of the empirical outcome cannot be judged. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The primary goal of the DVEP evaluation was to assess the effectiveness of 
the program in meeting two outcome objectives. The first objective was based on 
an outcome originally defined for program implementation at the upper elementary 
school level: Successful program implementation would result in greater knowledge 
relating to certain occupational clusters. The empirical investigation indicated 
that the DVEP project does result in significantly greater occupational knowledge 
for students participating in the program. However, this result was not uniform 
in each of the participating schools. 

The second outcome objective identified for evaluation was that successful 
program implementation would result in more positive attitudes toward work 
related concepts and differences in expressed job preferences. While differences 
in job preferences were obtained between the experimental and control groups, 
these differences were not stable for the entire evaluation period. This was 
also true with regards to the student *s attitudes toward work-related concepts. 
While the data did show more positive attitudes toward the specific job concepts 
of Reporter , Mail Carrier and telephone ins taller the DVEP students, these 
results did not occur through the entire period of evaluation. Most of the 
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significant attltudlnal results occurred In the first evaluation period. 

In conclusion* the DVEP project successfully Impacted on the target 
population for only knowledge outcome objective. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Division of Research and Development, Cleveland Public Schools, 
contracted with the Human Services Design Laboratory (HSDL) to evaluate the 
impact and effectiveness of the Developmental Vocational Education Programs 
(DVEF). The evaluation activities occurred over an eighteen month period from 
late February, 1972 to August, 1973. Three major components of the evaluation 
can be identified: 

(1) Specification of evaluation objectives and organizational oveirviev : 

The goals of this initial evaluation phase from February, 1972 to April, 
1972 were to determine the program outcome objectives appropriate 
for evaluation and to examine the organization processes required for 
program delivery. Evaluation tasks included reviewing written DVEF 
materials, interviewing DVEP staff, participating classroom teachers and 
school principals, and conducting on-site observations of program delivery. 
Contact with the DVEP staff during the second full academic year of the 
project, September, 1972 to June 1973, yielded additional information 
regarding the effectiveness of program delivery. 

(2) Instrument development ; In order to assess program outcomes, meaningful 
and reliable outcome measures were required. The first development of 
evaluation instruments occurred in May, 1972. Subsequent revision of these 
instruments occurred In December, 1972. 

(3) Empirical evaluation Investigation ; The evaluation instruments were 
administered in June, 1972, February, 1973, and June, 1973 to assess the 

Q impact and effectiveness of the DVEP project. The data obtained from 
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students participating In the DVEP project was compared to the data obtained 
from students not participating in the DVEP project. The comparison groups 
were similar in age, socio-economic status, and previous educational 
background. An interim report based on the results from the June, 1972 
administration was submitted in September, 1972. (See Appendix A for 
the summary abstract of the report.) 

Evaluation Objectives 

Two program outcomes — which would result from successful program imple- 
mentation — were selected for empirical evaluation to assess the impact and 
effectiveness of the DVEP project. The identification of these evaluation ob- 
jectives was based on a review of the proposed program objectives and their 
applicability to the implementation status of the DVEP program. 

Objective 1: Experimental (DVEP) and control students will be compared on 

their knowledge of specific and general information relating to 
certain occupational clusters. Successful program implementation 
should result in significantly higher scores for the experimental 
(DVEP) students on an achievement measure of this knowledge. 

Objective 2: E7q)ecinental (DVEP) and control students will be compared on their 
preferences for certain jobs and on their attitudes toward the 
world of work. Sucessful program implementation should result 
in significantly more positive attitudes for experimental (DVEP) 
students toward the world of work. Significant differences in the 
expressed job preferences also should be obtained. 
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The following sections present the overall DVEP program dascription on 
which these evaluation objectives were based. An overview and evaluation of the 
organizational processes emplcyed in program delivery is also presented. The 
commitment of the HFDL team to process observations and their evaluation 
represent a secondary goal of this evaluation effort. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

DVEP Objectives 

The overall goal of the DVE? project Is to createa bridge between school and 
earning a living for students In the Model Cities area. This would be done through 
a career development program beginning In elementary school and continuing through 
high school. It would provide students with a broad base of vocational information 
and exploratory experiences on which to base career decisions, with skill training 
to enable them to secure employment or undertake future training in the field of 
their choice and with actual job placement. Thus, the program is designed to 
increase options for making occupational decisions; to eliminate real and imagined 
barriers to attaining job skills; and to enhance learning achievement in all 
subject areas and at all levels of education for the youth In high poverty Model 
Cities area schools. 

The program is developmental in nature and pyramidal in design. It begins 
with a broad informational /organizational approach at the elementary level, which 
narrows to an exploratory /preparational approach at the senior high level. Such 
an approach is designed to put the student at each level in a position to make 
informed decisions as to the next step in his career development and successively 
narrow his vocational preference* 

Beginning at the upper elementary school level, students in grades five and 
six would acquire reliable and valid information on the broad range of available 
occupations and their requirements* The emphasis would be on occupational 
clusters rather than on specific jobs, and would include future occupational areas 
which are expected to emerge as a result of new technology. The students would become 
Lented to the world of work through multi-faceted experiences Including field 
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trips, work simulation games and role playing, and would obtain experience in 
basic job skill operations. 

At the junior high school level, the explorational aspect of the program involves 
learning the functional interrelationships among the production, management and 
service areas of business and industry. Students would sample the operations and 
skills required in a number of occupations through work site tours and actual 
experience. 

Finally, at the senior high level the program orientation is toward the 
preparation for actual job placement beyond school. Students would move from 
exploratory experiences in a number of occupational areas to intensive training 
in one skill area of their choice. High school students would get on the job 
experience in a work study program. 

Several specific outcome objectives relative to this program design can be 
identified. These are: 

(1) increased ability to identify and describe a variety of occupations in 
in a broad array of occupational areas (elementary school level). 

(2) increased knowledge of the operation of basic tools and equipment in 
various occupations and their utility (elementary school level). 

(3) increased knowledge of the operations of and functional interrelationships 
among management, production and service areas of business and industry 
(junior high school level). 

(4) increased knowledge of the operations involved in a wide variety of 
occupations (junior high level). 
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(5) Increased ability to describe the relationship between specific vocational 
activities and "real" occupations (junior high school level). 

(6) Increased positive attitudes toward vocational education (senior nigh 
school level). 

Two additional objectives specific to the senior high school level were in 
the original proposal for the program but were subsequently renegotiated and 
'eliminated. 

DVEP Personnel and Responsibilities 

The following personnel are Involved in the service delivery of the DVEP 
project. The Project Manager directs and supervises the entire project. Four 
Coordinating Teachers are responsible for developing workable outlines 
and lesson plans for the occupational clusters which are presented through the 
Social Studies and Language Arts curricula. This Involves obtaining detailed 
information on the job families for classroom activities, developing appropriate 
sound slides, purchasing occupational films, arranging for classroom speakers 
organizing and supervising field trips, and providing other materials as needed by 
the Vocational Aides and classroom teachers. The Coordinating Teachers also 
serve as supervisors for the Vocational Aides. This responsibility Includes 
duties relating to both achieving specific DVEP objectives and acting as p resource 
for Aides' career development. Finally, the Coordinating Teachers are responsible 
for interpreting the project proposal and relating it to the Aides, school principals 
aiid classroom teachers. 
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It Is through the Vocational Aides that the actual contact between the program 
and the students is made. In conjunction with the classroom teachers, they 
present the study units on the world of work, direct appropriate c7a«5sroom 
activities such as simulation games, show films and sound slides and stimulate 
classroom discussion. To prepare for their classroom presentations, the Aides 
team with their respective Coordinating Teachers (three or four Aides per Teacher) 
in developing the occupational cluster study units and classroom activities and 
assist in securing outside speakers. Both the Aides and Co-ordinating Teachers 
also develop and administer pre- and post-tests to evaluate the students after 
the completion of each occupational cluster. 

The use of Vocational Aides represents a unique and critical aspect of the 
DVEP project. An organizational objective for the project is to provide an 
opportunity for career upgrading for these individuals. Specifically, the DVEP 
project would provide a system for training individuals from the Model Cities area 
to become teachers. The Aides would obtain practical classroom experience from 
working with the DVEP classes while enrolled at Cuyahoga Community College for 
night and summer courses leading to a degree in education. Thus, their training 
would result in educators equipped to work with Inner City children and who will 
choose to continue their careers in disadvantaged area shcools. 

Project Implementation 

The DVEP project was implemented at the upper elementary school level, grades 
5 and 6, during the academic year of September, 1971, to June, 1972. The Aides 
were assigned to the ten elementary schools to be served by the DVEP and, in 
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early October, 1971, began class presentations. Project implementation at the 
junior high school and senior high school levels was delayed until September, 
1972 due to the temporary dissolution of the Model Cities board; whose approval was 
required for the necessary additional staff. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL OVERVIEW AND EVALUATION 

The initial activities of the HSDL team were directed toward obtaining a general 
overview of the DVEF project as it had been implemented during the academic 
year beginning September, 1971. These initial ectivities also served the 
important ftmction of introducting the HSDL team in its role as the independent 
evaluator. Further contact during the second academic year of the evaluation, 
September, 1972 to June, 1973, served to monitor on-going program status from 
the perspective of the DVEF staff. The follwoing sections describe these 
organizational evaluation activities and the key issues relating to effective 
project Implementation which were identified. A final section reviews the 
scope of the empirical evaluation as it was defined by the program status. 

DVEF Staff Activities 

A preliminary meeting in late February, 1972 with one of the DVEF Coordina- 
ting Teachers and the three Vocational Aides assigned to her, proved to be 
informative to both the HSDL team and the DVEF staff. The HSDL team was able 
to obtain a clear and representative picture of the activities required for 
the DVEF project implementation at the fifth and sixth grade levels and an 
insight into the processes used in program delivery. For the DVEF staff, the 
meeting did much to clarify the nature and objectives of the evaluation and hope- 
fully allayed some of their concern about being "evaluated**. 

The perceptions and descriptions of both the Coordinating Teacher and 
the Vocational Aides of their job duties and responsibilities were highly 
consistent with the job summaries presented in the original project proposal. 
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While there was variability in the number of classes for which the Vocational 
Aides were responsible at their respective schools, each Aide spent a miniiDuin 
of one school day a week with each class. Beside the actual presentation of 
the career development information, the Aides participated in a variety of other 
activities during the school day. The Aides assisted the teacher In supervi- 
sion of the class during other school activities; they provided tutorial 
^ assistance for students in either English and/or Math; and they spent time 
in the development of future career development presentations. The Aides also 
met with the Cocrdinating Teacher every Monday to share classroom experiences , 
knowledge and to develop future presentations for new job clusters. They 
discussed alternative methods of presenting the material including role playing 
exercises, lecture and visits to appropriate facilities, e.g. Hopkins Airport. 

The Aides indicated that much -of their initial classroom time In the Fall, 1971 
was spent in observing the teachers* behavior in order to further develop their 
own teaching skills. As the school semester progressed, their experience and 
the assistance of their teachers resulted in an increase in their teaching compe- 
tencies. They Included skills such as generating class discussion about the 
topics presented; maintaining order during the presentations; and, in general, 
utilizing the class tima more effectively. 

This initial contact also yielded Information about difficulties encountered 
in program delivery. The basic issue identified by the Aides was their dependency 
on both their particular teacher and the Social Studies curriculum. They felt 
that their effectiveness and maximum utilization could be, and vas, in fact, 
enhanced by greater teacher interest. In those classes in which the teacher 
expressed interest and support of the concept of career development, the Aides were 
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able to benefit greatly from the teacher *s constructive criticism and active 
participation in the class presentations. Insofar as the career development 
program was tied to the Social Studies curriculum, the Aides Indicated that this 
created a need to relate and justify any single presentation to the current 
Social Studies unit. Since the program was limited to one class session 
(40 minutes) a week, and the time to complete a given occupational cluster would 
progress at a slower rate than the Social Studies unit, this relationship became 
strained at times. 

On-site Observations and Teacher Perceptions 

Following the discussion with the Coordinating Teacher and the three Aides. ^ 
the initial overview of the existing processes and relationships needed to imple- 
ment the DVEP program was completed with on-site observations of the Aides and 
interviews with their respective school teachers and principals. 

In general, most of the teachers and principals indicated a favorable reaction 
to the concept of developmental vocational education for elementary school level 
children and were also favorably impressed with the delivery of the program. There 
were, however, two criticisms voiced by the teachers and principals. 

The most prevalent criticism on the DVEP project, in terms of service 
delivery was the lack of skill development for the Aides In their role as class 
instructors. This was particularly true at the beginning of the program In the 
Fall, 1971. At that time, the Aides were almost completely inexperienced in 
preparing a lesson for presentation. It was readily apparent to the teachers 
that more in-service training would have benefitted the Aides. In fact, several 
of the Aides indicated that their initial enthusiasm for classroom instruction 
^^ned for a period of time at the beginning of the year. They became discouraged 
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by their inexperience and had doubts a^bout their effectiveness. This pattern 
was reversed as the school semester progressed, yet it most certainly detracted 
from effective program delivery. 

Related to this criticism, both the teachers and principals indicated that 
they were initially unclear about the role of the Vocational Aide. in the class- 
room beyond the Aides* actual presentation of career development information. 
The subsequent development of role definitions varied with |t he particular teacher- 
Vocational Aide relationship. In some cases , the Vocational Aide evolved into 
a teacher-assistant. That is, during the day the Aide would assist the teacher 
in other presentations and in running the classroom. This particular role 
definition most closely approximates the goal of the DVEP project to develop the 
Aides' career upgrading. Here the Aides become more familiar and more confident 
with the role of the teacher. This however, was not the case for all of the 
teachers. In many cases the Aides were under-utilized and left to themselves to 
occupy their time during the school day. In general, however, the teachers felt 
that the Aides gave them some much needed assistance in running the classroom. 

The second major criticism by the teachers of the DVEP program involved 
the relationship between the career development material and the Social Studies 
units to which this material was to be related. It became readily apparent that 
the two sets of materials increasingly diverged from one another and would follow 
independent courses. The justification for relating the two sets of material to 
one another seemed somewhat artificial to the teachers. This observation reinforced 
the difTiculties expressed by the Aides concerning the direct injection of the DVEP 
program into the Social Studies curriculum. 
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DVEP Staff Feedback 

A feedback mee^-Jng was held with all the Coordinating Teachers and Vocational 
Aides to present the HSDL team's overview of the program and to obtain their 
reactions. The key processes and relationships required for effective program 
implementation were discussed. 

While there were differences in the degree and type of in-service training 
provided to the Aides, most indicated that they would benefit from more substantive 
training rather than merely observing teachers for a short period of time . 

..... ' '/.■.Vi..<rr. 

The. entire group noted differences in their utilization by the teachers. 
Most had developed enriched relationships with the teachers, in which the role 
of the Vocational Aide had evolved into something more. Some had not. These 
Individuals vere limited to their DVEP responsibilities, or even worse, tnis- 
utilized by teachers so that they were performing clerical or "clean-up" duties. 

Also mentioned as a difficulty in program delivery by Aides (as well as teachers) 
were admliiistratlve scheduling problems. These administrative problems existed 
within the DVEP project, the individual schools and between both. A frequent 
problem for example involved scheduling and coordinating field trips. 

The overall consensus of the Aides was that the DVEP project had, within the 
relativeJ.y short implementation period from October, 1971 to April, 1972 
significantly impacted on the target population. 
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Organizational Overview - October, 1972 - Jime> 1973 

The commitment to observation of the organizational processes required for 
program delivery continued through the second academic year of tjie DVEP eval- 
uation. However, the HSDL team's activities were less structured and less formal 
than the efforts in the previous academic year. A number of factors contri- 
buted to this shift in the team's approach. First, the previous evaluation efforts 
resulted in acceptance of the team by the DVEP staff. Thus it was possible to elicit 
staff perceptions, especially those of the Coordinating Teachers, through more 
casual contact. Second, initial staff comments suggested that the delivery process 
had developed to the extent that staff roles and program procedures were stabilized. 
Finally, the primary emphasis of the evaluation effort in the second year was 
directed toward assessing the empirical outcome objectives for the project activi- 
ties at the upper elementary school level. 

A modification which did occur in the program delivery process should be noted, 
however. This involved a fuller utilization of the Coordinating Teachers directly 
in the participating schools. Under this revised process, the Coordinating 
Teachers conducted three types of field visits: 

(1) Visits to individual Vocational Aides to improve classroom 
instruction techniques; 

(2) Visits, of a supportive nature, to schools to conduct workshops and 
attend faculty meetings and other group sessions; 

(3) Visits, of a noninstructional nature, to schools to perform administrative 
activities, deliver instructional materials, etc. 

/ 
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Clearly, this Increase in the Coordinating Teacher's activities responded to 
the difficulties encountered in program delivery during the previous year. By 
directly engaging in classroom instruction, the Coordinating Teachers improved the 
skill development of the Aides. This would both reduce the Aide's 
dependency on individual classroom teachers for learning experiences and clarify 
the Aide's classroom roles. That is, there would be less likelihood of ^ 
misutilization by the classroom teachers in the presence of the Coordinating Teacher. 
The supportive service activities would also result in greater understanding of the 
classroom role of the Vocational Aides. Even more important such activities 
would more effectively communicate the goals and needs of the DVEP project. 
Finally, any administrative difficulties in program delivery, e.g. scheduling 
field trips» would be more efficiently resolved through direct contact with the 
participating schools. 

This organizational overview would not be complete without indicating that 
as early as October, 1972, the DVEP tstaff was aware that the project would not 
receive Federal re-funding for the next academic year. While the possibility of 
alternative funding sources existed and in fact were explored, this knowledge 
resulted in a significant loss of morale among the DVEP staff. Many Aides and 
several of the Coordinating Teachers began looking for new jobs within several 
months. Four Aides resigned from the staff in April and May, 1973 prior to the end 
of the academic year. While it is true that these and other resignations cannot 
be directly attributable to the "phase out" of the project, there was certainly 
a real loss in the overall effectiveness of program delivery. No program can 
achieve optimal effectiveness anticipating its own termination. 
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Specification of Empirical Evaluation Objectives 

DVEP project implementation in May, 1972 required that the outcome objectives 
for evaluation be those appropriate for the upper elementary school level. While 
two outcomes for this level were originally proposed, the "hands-on" experiences 
necesssary for Increased knowledge of the operation or basic tools and equipment 
(the second objective) had not been systematically implemented. Therefore, this 
objective was not considered for evaluation. Rather, the attitudes of the target 
population toward specific jobs and the world of work were identified as an 
outcome of the program to be evaluated. Therefore, the outcome objectives 
to be empirically evaluated were: 

Objective 1: Successful program implementation will result in greater 
knowledge of a variety of occupations in a broad array of 
occupational^ areas. 

Objective 2: Successful program implementation will result in more posi- 
tive work attitudes and differences in job preferences. 

In May, 1972, between three and five occupational clusters had been either 
partially or completely presented by the Vocational Aides. The two completed 
clusters common to all the Aides were Transportation and Communication. For 
the first outcome objective, the program evaluation for the first academic 
year focussed on the content of these clusters. Program evaluation for the 
second academic year beginning in September, 1972 assessed the Impact and 
effectiveness of the DVEP project using the same empirical outcome objectives. 
However, the program content for the first objective was expanded to Include 
the Health, Public Service, Aerospace, Apparel, Business and Office^ Heavy 
Industry and Natural Resource occupational clusters. 
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INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMKNT 

Pilot Instrument Development - May 1972 

In order to ensure the content validity of the first evaluation instrument 
a preliminary outline of its content was developed. Since this type of validity 
requires a rational approach to the adequate coverage of important content, the 
outline was reviewed by both the HSDL team and the DVEF staff. In addition to 
the content, the outline suggested the types of items to be employed, the 
approximate number of items, method of administration and scoring. 

Several sources were utilized to develop the content for the instrument 
outline. The primary content source was the Quarterly Report (June 30, 1971) 
submitted by the DVEF Project Director. From this report, job classifications 
and descriptions specific to the common occupational clusters covered by the 
Aides up to May, 1972 were obtained. Further content information for thes^ 
common clusters, specifically the Transportation and Communications clusters, 
was obtained from the pre-tests given by Vocational Aides prior to the class 
presentations of the material. The choice of item format was not only based 
on the content of the specific questions but also on the on-site visits by the 
HSDL team. It was felt that the level of presentation in class should dictate, 
in large measure, the level of presentation of the items. 

This preliminary content outline evolved into two pilot instruments to 
evaluate program effectiveness. The content of the first instrumetit, the Job 
Information Questionnaire , reflected the knowledge of specific occupations 
transmitted through the program. Additional items in the instrument involved 
"general,** or common knowledge information which was presented as part of the 
^^EF material. However, the knowledge required to complete these Items was 
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also available to students from sources other than the DVEP presentations « 
"Name of Cleveland's largest airport" is an example of these general infor- 
mation items which relate to the program content. 

The second instrument resulting form the preliminary content outline was 
the Job Attitude Questionnaire which had two parts; an alternation ranking 
format to obtain information on job preferences and a semantic differential 
format to measure attitudes toward the world of work. 

The use of an alternation ranking technique in this instrument involved 
a risk since it was not known whether fifth and sixth graders would be able 
to follow the unusual instructions. Nonetheless, it was decided that the 
obtained rankings could provide significant insights into the value which the 
students placed on specific jobd. 

The alternation ranking procedure requires the student to examine a list 
of eighteen jobs and then think about how much he or she would like to work on 
each of the jobs. The individual is asked to identify the "Best" (most pre- 
ferred) and then the "Worst" (least preferred) jobs on the list. An 
alternating choice procedure, "Next Best" and "Next Worst," is repeated until 
the list is exhausted. This procedure allows the individual to make choices 
of extreme preferences first. It is easier to distinguish between "Second 
Best" and "Second Worst" than it is to distinguish between "Second Best" and 
Third Best." While more administratively complex, the students should experi- 
ence less difficulty in making their preferences. 

The eighteen jobs used in this section were, for the most part, chosen 
from a list of ninety jobs used in study of occupational prestige in the United 
States (Hodge, Siegel and Rossi, 1966). The list was modified to eliminate 
^ly sex bias in the job titles. It was felt that these eighteen jobs reflected 
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a complete range of high and low prestige jobs. 

The semantic differential component of the Job Attitude Questionnaire is 
a more conventional approach for assessing the feelings of elementary school 
age children toward various concepts relating to the world of work. Those 
concepts included in the questionnaire were: GETTING A JOB, PLAY, CAREER 
EDUCATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, MAIL CARRIER, NEWSPAPER REPORTER, TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
and TELEPHONE INSTALLER. The latter four concepts are specific job titles 
with which both the experimental and control groups should be familiar. Each 
concept was then rated on nine scales anchored by bipolar adjectives. The 
nine adjective pairs used in the pilot instrument were taken from a semantic 
differential employed by the Cleveland Public Schools , Division of Research 
and Development. 

Previous research (Osgood, 1962) has shown that three major factors are 
invariably defined by different semantic differential scales: evaluation, 
potency and activity. These factors are constructs which describe an under- 
lying similarity among several scales. However, the factors do not always 
have the same content (the defining adjective scales) since the meaning of the 
semantic differential scales often depends on the concept being rated. There- 
fore, the underlying factor structure of a particular set. of scales for a 
particular concept should be identified, rather than depending on previously 
defined factors for those scales. 

Once the specific factors are defined, the sccres on the component scales 
(in this case, obtained on a 5 pt. rating scale) are summed. These summed 
scores represent the measure of the individuals attitude toward the concept. 
Q m these group comparisons can also be made. 
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Pilot Ins trtfflient Field Tes ting 

Both Instruments, the Job Information Questionnaire , and the Job Attitude 
Questionnaire were field tested at Daiilel E. Morgan Elementary School In May 
1972. Two sixth grade (N==58) and one fifth grade (N=54) classes were used foi 
the field testing sample. There were thirty -nine (N=39) males in the sample and 
fifty-three (N«53) females In the sample. The questionnaires were administrated 
over a two day period in order to determine the maximum possible amount of time 
needed for the completion of the questionnaires. 

Oral instructions were given for each questionnaire. The following points 
were included in the oral instructions for the Job Information Questionnaire ; 

(1) This questionnaire will be used to compare fifth and sixth graders 
in the city of Cleveland with regard to their knowledge about certain 
jobs. 

(2) This is not a test, but should be taken like a test. Therefore, please 
do not look at your neighbor's paper and try to do the work by yourself. 
If you do not know the answer, please guess. Try not to leave any 
answers blank. Do not worry about spelling when you answer fill-in 
questions. 

(3) If you do not understand something as I am reading the questions, 
please raise your hand and I will try to answer your question. 

(4) When I read a question and you know the answer, do not yell the answer 
out loud. Write or underline the right answer. 

(5) Your answers will be confidential and will not be used for your grades 
in this class. We are not interested in your individual score. Remem- 
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ber we want to compare fifth and sixth graders throughout the Cxty 
of Cleveland. 

The questionnaire was then distributed. The test administrator, a meirber 
of the HSDL team, then road each item in the questionnaire to the clacs. The 
nekt item was read when all the students indicated they had completed the 
previous item. 

The oral instructions for the Job Attitude Questionnaire were quite similar. 
However, they were modified to indicate that/ this was a measure of the students 
feelings toward certain jobs rather than their knowledge about certain Jobs. 
For the alternation ranking procedure, the students also were told that all the 
jobs could be performed by either men or women. I.e., were no "male jobs" or 
"female jobs." 

Again, in administering the questionnaire, all efforts vjere made to allow 
each student to complete the entire questionnaire. For both the alternation 
ranking and semantic differential sections, the test administrator demonstrated 
the proper procedure for completing the items with step-by-step Instructions* 

Data Analysis for Job Information Ques tionnaire 

The Job Information Questionnaire data was analyzed with the objective 
of obtaining a reliable measure of both general and specific knowledge relating 
to particular occupational clusters. Since the content and purpose of this pilot 
instrument defined it as an achievement test, two types of item analyses were 
performed: item difficulty and item-total correlation. (See Appendix B for an 
explanation of the item analyses used) 
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The Item difficulty and item-total correlation data were examined for 
each item in the pilot instrtiment. Those items with the highest item-total 
correlations and with item difficulties between 40% and 60% were retained • 
Additional items with acceptable item-total correlations but with "p" values some- 
what below 40%, e.g., 30% were also retained. The rationale for including 
these additional items was that the field test subjects, like the control 
subjects in the actual comparison study, should be less likely to pass the 
test items. Thay had not been exposed to the DVEP material and the items 
should be expected to be more difficult for them. 

The score distributions for some of the "fill-in" items indicated an 

i 

artifically high weighting of these items in the total scores. A revised 
scoring key for these items was also developed. 

The revised achievement measure (see Appendix C, pages 1-3 of Job Infor- 
mation Questionnaire) consisted of thirty-eight (38) items with a maximum . 
score value of fifty (50) . Table 1 shows the obtained item difficulties and 
item-total correlations for each item after the revised instrument was admin- 
istered to the experimental students (those in the DVEP project) and a control 
students (comparable students not in the project) . With respect to the three 
conditions which maximize internal-consistency reliability, the followin?^ can 
be observed: 

(1) The obtained item-total correlations, in place of item intercorrela- 
tions, were all positive and with two exceptions (item 9p and 9q) 
were above .20 for the total group. In fact, twenty-six (26) of the 
thirty-eight (38) correlation coefficients (index of the relationship 
between passing an item and obtaining a high score) were above .30. 
Given the total number of items, these relationships between item 
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scores and total test scores ran be considered statistically 
significant. 

(2) The average item difficulties for the experimental, control and total 
groups were 56.9%, 44.2% and 52.4%, respectively. These values, 
particularly the average item difficulty for the total group, closely 
approximate the requirement of 50% average item difficulty. 

(3) The condition of equal item difficulty for all items was only partially 
fulfilled. Seventeen (17) of the thirty-seven (37) items had "p" 
values between 40% and 60% for the total group. Here, the primary con- 
cern was to minimize excessively difficult items. VJhile some easy 
items are desirable from the point of view of reducing test anxiety, 
too many such iteios reduce the score distribution. There were only 
five (5) whose difficulty level was above 80% . 

Beyond these observations, the key index to assess the results of the item 
analyses was the actual internal-consistency reliability for the revised instru- 
ment. By obtaining split-half scores for each individual (half the items were 
randomly selected, their item scores summed and then compared to the summed 
item scores for the other items) estimates of reliability can oe obtained. 
However, the split-half approach only represents an estimate of the reliability 
for half of the test. While the full-length test is not twice as reliable as 
the half test, its reliability is greater and can be obtained using the 
Spearman-Brown correction. The reliabilities of the total test using the 
Spearman-Brown correction of the split half reliability were .86, .77, and .84, 
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for the experimental (DEVF) » control and total groups, respectively. These 
corrected split half reliabilities equal or exceed the acceptable level of 
reliability in test construction (Nunnally» 1967). 

Data Analysis for Job Attitude Questionnaire ( Alternation Ranking) 

The first section of the Job Attitude Questionnaire consisted of the alter- 
nation ranking of eighteen jobs to obtain information on the relative prestige 
or value of these jobs. As previously discussed, this procedure represents a 
departure from conventional attltudlnal measures. Not only the data from the 
pilot Instrument, but the actual process of administering this technique were 
examined to determine whether the alternation ranking should be Included in 
the revised Instrument. No specific objectives were identified in assessing 
the data; the analysis simply was exploratory. 

The field testing of this section required a more structured test admini- 
stration by the DVEP team. Step-by-step instructions were provided for the 
first six rankings; by then, almost all the field test subjects understood the 
ranking procedure and the nature of the information desired. I.e., which jobs 
they preferred more. The percentage of missing data for this section was com- 
parable to the Job Information Questionnaire and the semantic differential 
section. Thus, the alternation ranking procedure was considered to be admini- 
stratively acceptable. 

In order to examine the field test data, the median rank for each of the 
eighteen jobs was determined. Consecutive v lues from 1 to 18 x>rere assigned to 
the rankings of "Best Job" to "Worst Job." Then, a frequency distribution of 
these values for each job was obtained. The median rank was then defined as the 
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value above which were exactly half the field testing rankings and below which 
were the other half. For example, the median rank for the job of Doctor was 
6.33. This indicates that half the students rank this job either 1,2,3,4,5 or 
6 while the other half ranked the job between 6 and 18. 

Table 2 presents the median rank data for the total sample and for males 
and females* The numbers in the parentheses are the ranks of the median rank 
data, e.g. for Teacher the median rank for the total group was 4.60 and this 
was the highest value obtained for all the jobs. As is clearly evident, cer- 
tain jobs were preferred by males and others by females. This obtained sex 
bias in the preferences of certain jobs was obtained in spite of the instructions 
which specified that all the jobs were equally available to males or females. 

Since no administrative difficulties were encountered and there was potential 
for meaningful data, the alternation ranking section was included in the re- 
vised instrument (See Appendix C, page 3 of Job Information Questionnaire) . 
However the obtained sex bias suggested that differences in the median ranks 
for experimental (DVEP) boys as compared to control boys and experimental 
girls as compared to control girls should be examined. The underlying hypo- 
theses would be that the DVEP project would effect the perceived preferabil- 
ity of certain jobs. 

Data Analysis for Job Attitude Questionnaire (Semantic Differential) 

The second section of the Job Attitude Questionnaire consisted of a seman- 
tic differential format (a group of nine bipolar adjective rating scales) for 
nine concepts relating to the world of work. Again, this approach represented 

a standard method of obtaining measures of attitudes and sentiments. The pri- 
O 

objective of this data analysis was to identify a common factor (s) among 
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Table 2 

Median Rank Data for Males, Females and Total Field Testing Sample 



Job Male Female Total 



Doctor 


4.30 


(4) 


9. 


10 


(10) 


6.33 


(4) 


Actor/Actress 


5.90 


(7) 


4. 


20 


(3.5) 


4.80 


(2) 


Nurse 


13.20 


(16) 


4. 


20 


(3.5) 


7.00 


(6) 


Car Mechanic 


2.90 


(1) 


14. 


10 


(IV) 


10.50 


(12.5) 


Teacher 


7.85 


(10) 


3. 


30 


(2) 


4.60 


(I) 


Policeman 


3.90 


(2.5) 


12. 


50 


(14.5) 


11.60 


(16) 


Executlye Secretary 


10.40 


(11) 


4. 


90 


(5) 


6.50 


(5) 


Waiter /Waitress 


11.20 


(12) 


8. 


33 


(9) 


9.90 


(10) 


Model 


11.65 


(13) 


1. 


66 


(1) 


6.00 


(3) 


Lawyer 


3.90 


(2.5) 


11. 


00 


(12) 


8.66 


(9) 


Reporter 


7.00 


(8) 


12. 


20 


(13) 


10.80 


(14.5) 


Beautician 


12.40 


(14 5) 


5. 


■i.,.. 
10 


(6) 


7.90 


(7) 


Garbage Collector 


17.10 


(18). 


17. 


85 


(18) 


17.66 


(18) 


Cook 


13.85 


(17) 


6. 


70 


(7) 


8.40 


(^;) 


Disk Jockey 


7.50 


(9) 


10, 


60 


(11) 


10.20 


(11) 


Stewardesis 


12.50 


(14.5) 


7. 


60 


(8) 


10.90 


(14.5) 


Electrician 


5.40 


(5.5) 


12. 


50 


(14.5) 


10.50 


(12.5) 


Airplane Pilot 


5.50 


(5.5) 


13. 


90 


(16) 


12.60 


(17) 
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the nine scales within each of the world of work concepts* With the identi- 
fication of the common factor(s), it would be possible to meaningfully sum 
the appropriate scale scores to measure the meaning each concept evokes for 
an individual* 

In order to identify the common factor(s) within each concept, a factor 
analysis was performed. For each adjective scale, a numerical score was 
assigned to the subject's rating. Since 5-point scales were employed; a 
value of 5 was assigned to the positive pole of each scale arid a value of 1 to 
the negative pole. For example, on the Good -Bad scale a rating next to Good 
received a score value of 5 and a rating next to Bad received a score value 
of 1. The meanings of each step on the scale were carefully defined and ill- 
ustrated for the field testing sample. Each scale score was then correlated 
with each of the other eight scale scores for all the concepts. Positive 
correlations would indicate high ratings on one scale, e.g. scores of 4 and 5, 
were associated with high ratings on the other scales. 

Based on the correlations among the semantic differential scales, a 
•'principle components method" factor analysis was performed for each concept. 
This factor analytic method is simply a mathematical procedure which takes 
the correlations among the scales and attempts to account for the various 
relationships in terms of fewer underlying hypothetical variables. These hy- 
pothetical variables are called factors* In other words, factors are redefin- 
itions of the interrelationships among the scales in terms of fewer variables. 
The interpretation of a given factor depends on which scales relate to it 
most strongly, i.e. scales correlating with factors. 
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For all the nine concepts, the respective factor analyses resulted in 
one factor, Factor I, which clearly accounted for a majority of the correla- 
tions among the scales. In fact, with one exception, all the adjective 
scales related to Factor I more than any other factor obtained. Only one 
scale consistently related more strongly with other underlying factors. Since 
eight of the semantic differential scales define the content of Factor I, it 
was considered to be an "evaluation" factor. In the revised instrument (see 
Appendix C, pages 4-*6) , the semantic differential section employed these eight 
scales defining Factor I. The ninth scale was not included since it would 
yield only one scale score for the comparison between the experimental and 
control schools and this would be insufficient. The sum of the eight remain- 
int scales provided a measure of attitudes with regard to each of the work 
concepts • 

In the data analysis for the semantic differential, an additional series 
of factor analyses were obtained to compare the work concepts on additional 
series of factor analyses were obtained to compare the work concepts on indi- 
vidual adjective scales. That is, the ratings on one scale were correlated 
across all nine concepts. This was done for each adjective scale, separately. 
The factor analyses of the scales yielded several factors that were consist- 
ently defined by the same concepts. Factor I was defined by the concepts 
REPORTER, TELEPHONE OPERATOR, MAIL CARRIER and TELEPHONE INSTALLER. A sec- 
ond factor was consistently defined by the concept of PLAY. The remaining 
concepts, GETTING A JOB, CAREER, EDUCATION and UNEMPLOYMENT, served to define 
two other factors. However, the con^ination of these concepts was not uniform 
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in all the factor analyses of the scales* 

These data indicated that the concepts relating to specific jobs elicit 
attitudes, as measured by scale scores, different than the attitudes toward 
the other concepts* Since the concepts were highly related, the concept of 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR was not included in the revised instrument due to quest^ 
ionnalre design considerations, particularly test length. It was felt that 
there would be a minimal loss of attitudinal information. 

Instrument Development - November, 1973 

The program evaluation for the academic year beginning in September, 1972 
used the same empirical outcome objectives as the first evaluation. However, 
the program content to be evaluated under the knowledge achievement objective 
was expanded for the second year evaluation. It was therefore necessary to 
develop new items for the content portion of the Job Information Questionnaire . 
The instrument development procedure was again performed to obtain a meaning- 
ful and reliable achievement measure for the expanded content. 

A preliminary content outline was developed and reviewed by the HSDL team 
and DVEP staff. The sources utliized to develop this content were the same 
as those used previously: the Quarterly Report (June, 1970) and pre-tests 
administered by the Aides prior to class presentations. In addition to 
concent on the Transportation and Communication clusters, information concern- 
ing the Health, Public Service, Aerospace, Manufacturing (Apparel), Business 
and Office, Heavy Industry and Natural Resource clusters were represented in 
the content of the questionnaire. 
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The expanded content portion of the Job Information was field tested 
at Alfred A. Benesch Elementary School in December, 1972. Two fifth grade 
(N » 42) and two sixth grade (N « 56) classes comprised the field testing 
sample. There were forty-four (N = 44) males and thirty-four (N = 34) 
females in the sample. The oral instructions employed in this field testing 
were the same as those given in the first field test administration (see p20 ) 

Job Information Questionnaire Data Analysis - December, 1972 

The data obtained from the field testing was item analysed usiiig both 
item difficulty and item - total correlation statistics. This procedure re- 
sulted in a forty-one (41) item achievement measure which had a maximum score 
value of 49 (see Appendix D, pages 1 - 4 of Job Information Q^stionnaire II) 
Table 3 shows the obtained item difficulties and item - total correlations 
for each item after the evaluation instrument had been administered in 
February, 1973. This was the second administration of an evaluation instrument 
to assess the empirical program objectives. The following conditions re^ardinis; 
internal - consistency reliability were observed: 

The obtained item-total correlations were all positive. Thiry-four 
(34) of the correlation co-efficients were above .20 for the total 
group. Twenty-six (26) of these in fact, were above .30. All the 
relationships between item score and total test score above .20 can 
be considered statistically significant. 

The average item difficulties for the experimental control and total 
groups were 49.2%, 45.8% and 48.2% respectively. These average item 
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difficulty values closely approximate the desired 50% average item 
difficulty. 

(3) Again, the condition of equal Item difficulty was only partially 

fulfilled. Eighteen (18) of forty (40) items had "p" values between 
40% and 60% for the total group. Only one item could be considered 
toe easy (6 e) and no items could be considered excessively difficult, 
("p" values below 20%). 
The Spearman Brown correction of the split-half reliability yielded 
internal consistency reliability co-efficients .88, .75 and .86 for the exper- 
imental (DVEP) control and total groups, respectively. Clearly, the expanded 
content portion of the Job Information Questionnaire II , was statistically 
comparable to the version employed in the first empirical evaluation. 

While not specifically instrument development, the Job Information Quest- 
ionnaire , was modified in one additional respect. Based on the data from 
the empirical evaluation performed in June, 1972, four of the semantic differ-- 
entlal concepts were not included in the Job Information Questionnaire II , 
used for the second and third test administrations. The concepts of Career , 
Play, Unemployment and Education did not yield significant score differences 
between the experimental (DVEP) and control groups in the June, 1972 admini- 
stration. To pursue the lack of attitudinal differences in the second and 
third evaluations did not seem appropriate. 

Summary 

The assessment of the DVEP project involved both achievement and attitu- 
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dlnal evaluation objectives. Instrument development was» therefore, directed 
toward obtaining meaningful and reliable measures in both these areas. The 
primary emphasis of the data analysis for the content questions was on 
internal-consistency Tellablllty. Using two types of item analysis, item 
difficulty and item-total score correlation, a two achievement measures were 
developed. The second content measure was required to meet the increased 
level of project implementation. The internal-consistency reliability for 
both measures was approximately .85 which is well above the required level of 
acceptability • 

The data analyses for the attitudinal portions of the evaluation instru- 
ment also, examined the test administration constraints of the measurement 
techniques. Although a departure from typical attitude measures, the alter- 
nation ranking procedure yielded differential information about job prefer- 
ences. The more conventional measure, the semantic differential, was slightly 
revised based on factor analysis data. The use of a single summed score for 
the semantic differential scales also resulted from the factor analyses. 

The first evaluation instrument, the Job Information Questlonaire , inclu- 
ded the content, ranking and semantic differential measure. A second instru- 
ment, the Job Information Questionnaire II , included a revised content, a 
ranking and a shortened semantic differential measure. 
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EMPIRICAL EVALUATION 

The Impact of the JJVE? project as defined by the evaluation objectives was 
assessed by comparing the data obtained from achievement and attltudlnwl w<>flsures for 
students who has participated In the program (experimental group) with the same data 
for students who had not (control group). The comparisons were performed In June, 1972, 
using the Job Information Questlonnalre^ and In February, 1973 and June, 1973 using a 
revised form of this questionnaire. 

Sample 

The Division of Research and Development^ Cleveland Public Schools identified three 
(3) elementary schools whose student populations were comparable to those of the 
experimental (IWEP) schools in terms of socio-economic background and learning potential. 
Differences between the experimental and control schools with respect to teacher skills, 
classroom conditions, etc. also were not considered to be significant. These schools 
thus provided a "matched" group of fifth and sixth grade students for testing. T>ie 
specific sample sizes, both experimental and control, for the three administrations 
of the evaluation Instruments were: 

(1) First Administration (June, 1972) - One fifth and one sixth grade class from 
each of the ten elementary schools in the DVEP program. The total number of 
students in the experimental group was 492. There were 259 fifth graders and 
233 sixth graders. 

The test sample in the control schools Included all the fifth and sixth 
grade students present in class on the days the questionnaire was administered 
<N-3i4). There were 140 fifth and 174 sixth graders. 

(2) Second Administration - February > 1973 - All the available fifth and sixth 
ERJC grade students participating in the program in the experimental schools were 
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tested. The total number of students In the experimental groujf was 740. 
There were 338 fifth grade and 402 sixth grade students tested. 

The control school sample also represented all the fifth and sixth grade 
students available for testing at the time the questionnaire was administered. 
The total samy' was 292 students; there were 140 fifth graders and 152 sixth 
graders . 

(3) Third Adminis tra t ion June . 1973 - Due to staff turnover among the Vocational 
Aides and program discontinuation the students in only six (6) DVEP schools 
were tested (N»236) , There were 141 fifth graders and 95 sixth graders in the 
sample. 

Only one control school was tested for this administration. All the fifth 
graders (N«48) and sixth graders (N«52) available were tested. The total sample 
was 102. It was felt that the small test score variability obtained among the 
control schools in the previous administrations assured the representative- 
ness of the smaller sample in this administration. 

Questionnaire Administration Procedure 

Since it was not logistically feasible for one or two adminis trat6rs to test all 
students 9 the DVEP Vocational Aides administered the questionnaires in their respective 
schools. The HSDL team administered the questionnaires in the control schools. The 
Vocational Aides were given a training session on both versions of the evaluation 
instrimient to standardize the test procedures. While the issue of bias can be raised 
with regard to the use of the Aides, it should be noted that they had previously tested 
their students on DVEP material. Since the program was being evaluated, the obtained 
scores should have reflected more typical classroom conditions. Therefore, the use of 
the Aides was considered appropriate and acceptable. 




I oral instructions for both questionnaires were quiet similar to those given 
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for the pilot Instruments. However, the questionnaires were Introduced as both a 
measure of job Information and a measure of their feelings about certain jobs. Again, 
each Item was read to the students and time allowed for completion by all the students. 
For both the alternation ranking and semantic differential sections, the test adminis- 
trators Illustrated the proper procedure for completing the Items and also provided 
step^by-step Instructions. The questionnaire administrations typically required one 
class periods. However, extra time was allocated and If neccessary, used to Insure 
that the students would be able to fully complete the questionnaire. 

A problem was encountered In the first administration when one DVEP school 
principal felt that the first two questionnaire Items (Father's and Mother's Occupation) 
were not appropriate as a measure of job knowledge and requested these Items not be 
completed. The students In this school were not scored on these Items, although the 
mean score for this group was weighted so they would not be compared unfairly. These 
Items were not Included In the revised evaltiatlon Instrument. All the teachers and 
school principals. In both experimental and control schools, were extermely cooperative 
and facilitated the three administrations of the questionnaires. 

Results (Objective I) 

A multiple-factor analysis of variance model was used to determine whether 
experimental (DVEF) students had more general and specific knowledge relating to 
particular occupational clusters than did control students. Total score on the content 
portions of the evaluation Instruments represented the measure of general and specific 
knowledge. While the key variable for this evaluation was participation in the DVEP 
project, other factors could effect the test data. Of particular concern, were the 
effects of grade level (5th vs. 6th) and of sex (male vs. female). That Is, would 
fifth graders perform differently than sixth graders?; would boys do better than girls?; 
would there be score differences between fifth graders In the experimental schools and 
tl O i the control schools?; etc. 
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ThuSt three variables were Incorporated onto the statistical model: sex» grade 
level and, most Important, program participation. For each of these variables or 
factors, there were, two conditions: male vs. female, fifth vs. sixth grade and 
experimental vs. control school. The appropriate analysis of variance model was a 
2x2x2 design (read as "two by two by two") which Incorporates three factors each 
having two levels or conditions. In this design, the factors and their respective 
conditions define the different subgroups which were tested, e.g. girl. 5th graders. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 present the mean or average scores obtained by students In each 
of the different subgroups examined for each test administration. 

Given these mean score values, the analysis variance model tested whether the 
score differences for each factor and combination of factors were sufficiently large to 
indicate significant effects due to these variables. For the analysis of variance of 
the first administration data, the computational program emp] >yed required proportional 
or equal cell frequencies. It was therefore necessary to randomly sample an equal 
number test i>ubjects in each of the different subgroups examined. The analyses 
performed for the remaining administrations substituted a comparable computional 
program which did not require the random sampling procedure^ Tables 7, 8 and 9 present 
the summary data for these analyses. In the tables, ^the F-*ratio represents the statistic 
from which probability estimates are obtained. The larger the value of F, the less 
likely that the distribution of score differences occurred by chance. F-ratlo's were 
obtained for each of the three main factors, Sex, Grade and School, and for the various 
combinations of the factors. 

For the first administration, three of the obtained F-ratlo's were sufficiently 
large to indicate that they were not due to chance. Using levels of significance of 
.01 and .05 (one chance In a hundred and five chances in a hundred), the factors of 
GRADE, SCHOOL and a combination of both can be considered to have meaningfully affec- 
t<cn^p" obtained scores. Examining Table 4, it can be seen that the students in the 



TABLE 4 

Mean Achievement Scores on Job Information Questionnaire 
(First Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


28.15 


30.66 


21.32 


24.66 


Female 


31.13 


30.18 


20.03 


24.99 



Mean scores are based on randomly selected samples from each sub-group 
population. In each sample N 68. 



TABLE 5 

Mean Achievement Scores on Job Information Questionnaire II 
(Second Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


23.92 
(N « 165) 


26.22 
(N = 194) 


22.83 
(N « 57) 


23.80 
(N = 71) 


Female 


24.94 
(N - 173) 


27.15 
(N - 208) 


20.71 
(N = 82) 


24.30 
(N = 81) 
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TABLE 6 

Mean Achievement Scores on Job Information Questionnaire 
(Third Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 

1 


24.73 
(N = 71) 


30.00 
(N = 46) 


20.45 
(N = 20) 


^^5 = 96 
(N = 26) 


Female 


23.31 
(N = 68) 


31.53 
(N - 47) 

- - 


22.04 
(N - 28) 


25.69 
(N = 26) 
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Table? 

Analysis of Variance of Job Information Questionnaire I Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(First Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 



Sex (A) 



Grade (B) 



School (C) 



Sex X Grade (AxB) 



Sex X School (AxC) 
Grade x School (BxC) 



Interaction (AxBxC) 



Degrees of 
Freedom (Df) 



"ium of Squares Mean Square F-Ratio 



19.88 
825.18 
7206.62 

29-19 
102.38 
385.60 
220.06 



19.88 
825.18 
7206.62 

29.19 
102.38 
385.60 
220.06 



.32 
1 3.^*0* 
117.00* 
.^7 
1.66 
6.26** 
3.57 



Within Error 



536 



33, 016. W 



61.60 



Total 



5'»3 



i>1 .805.38 



* F-Ratio is significant beyond the .001 level. 
** F-Ratio is significant beyond the .01 level. 
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TABLE 8 

Analysis of Variance of Job Information Questionnaire II Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Second Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 



Degrees of Sum of 

Freedom (Df) Squares 



Mean Sqtiare F-Ratlo 



Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 



.01 
10.31 
14.07 

.80 
1.60 

.00 

.91 



.01 
10.31 
14.07 

.80 
1.60 

.00 

.91 



.02 
13.26 * 
18.09 * 
1.02 
2.06 
.00 
1.17 



Within Error 



1023 



795.30 



.78 



Total 



1030 



823.00 



* F-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .01 level. 
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TABLE 9 

Analysis of Variance of Job Information Questionnaire II Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Third Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 

Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 

Within Error 

Total 



Degrees of 
Freedom (Df) 



32 



33 



Sum of 
Squares 

.25 
64.18 
29.77 
.15 
.18 
2.34 
2.89 

687.96 

787.73 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



.25 
64.18 
29.77 
.15 
.18 
2.34 
2.89 

2.12 



.12 
30.23 * 
14.02 * 
.07 
.09 
1.10 
1.36 



* F-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .01 level. 
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sixth grade classes obtained significantly higher scores than fifth grade students , 
regardless of sex or program participation. Further, and most important, those students 
in experimental (DVEP) schools obtained significantly higher scores than students in 
control schools, regardless of sex or grade level. Finally, when both factors were 
combined e.g. fifth grade-control, there was an additional affect on the obtained 
scores. Specifically, the difference between the mean scores of fifth and sixth grade 
students in control schools was greater than the score difference between grade levels 
in ©rperimental (DVEP) schools. This suggests that the experimental students equally 
retained the information presented in the classroom regardless of grade level. This 
was not true of the control students where effects of grade level were more pronounced. 

Analyses of the data from both the second and third test administrations yielded 
significant F-ratio's for the factors of GRADE and SCHOOL. The sixth grade students 
continued to have significantly greater knowledge of DVEP information than fifth grade 
students. More relevant to the evaluation objectives was the continued significant 
difference between the obtained scores of DVEP students and those of the control 
students. Thus, program participation resulted in significantly greater knowledge, 
both general and specific, of a broad array of occupational clusters. 

This conclusion, however, does not uniformly apply to all the schools which par- 
ticipated in the DVEP project. Table 10 presents the mean scores obtained from the 
first administration of the Job Information Questionnaire for each of the experi- 
mental control schools. The mean scores for the three control schools were highly 
consistent. This indicated that the evaluation instrument was validly measuring 
knowledge about particular occupational clusters since students in these schools 
should be equally naive about this material. On the other hand, the mean scores for the 
experimental schools showed a high degree of variability. The range of these mean scores 
extended from a low of 20.48 to a high of 37.06. The magnitude of this difference cannot 
be accounted for by chance testing factors or slight differences in the number of fifth 
— ^ ^ixth grade students in the school samples, i.e. sixth graders score higher than 




4^ 

Table 10 

Mean Job Information Questionnaire Scores and Mean Pnpil Learning Rates by School (PLR) 

(First Administration) 

Experimental Mean PLR's Mean Standard Deviation 



School 


.1 


(N=47) 


89.39 


28.77 


(6) 


5 71 


School 


2 


(N=46) 


N.A. 


34.87 


(8) 


6.57 


School 


3 


(N=49) 


93.60 


22.12 


(2) 


7.< 1 


School 


4 


(N=44) 


88.22 


20.48 


(1) 


8 20 


School 


5 


(N=47) 


90.00 


35.83 


(9) 


4.47 


School 


6 


(N=45) 


102.06 


24.69 


(4) 


8,82 


School 


7 


(N=52) 


92.51 


23.^2 


(3) 


7.17 


Scbool 


8 


(N=46) 


93.12 


25.50 


(5) 


6.76. 


School 


9 


(N=61) 


93.10 


32.67 


(7) 


7.23 


School 


10 


(N=55) 


N.A. 


37.06 


(10) 


8.24 


Total 




(N=492> 




28.83 




''.25 



Control 

School 11 (N-85) N.A. 23.72 7.35 

School 12 {N=177) N.A 22.71 6 82 

School 13 (N-52) N.A. 24 31 5.42 

Total (N=314) 23.25 6.79 

N.A. - Not Available 
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Several alternative explanations were considered. The first, and most obvious, 
Is that real differences in learning potential of the students in the various schools 
existed. While superficially convenient, such an explanation was not supported when 
the mean Pupil Learning Rate (PLR) for each school is examined (see Table 10). While 
differences certainly occur, they do not correspond to the differences obtained on the 
achievement measure. The second possible explanation Involved the idea of differential 
impact in the delivery of the DVEP material. Within this idea such factors as the rel- 
ative competence and enthusiasm of the Vocational Aides, time spent with students be- 
yond classroom presentations and degree of cooperation with classroom teachers might 
affect the responsiveness of student to DVEP presentations. 

Assuming such a "differential impact" explanation to be accurate, achievement score 
differences among the experimental schools would be maintained over a period of time. 
Table 11 Indicates that the magnitude of mean score differences continued through the 
academic year beginning September, 1972. The range of mean scores obtained from the 
second test administration extended from a low of 18.51 to a high of 40,00. While the 
absolute levels of performance between the two administrations should not be compared 
due to differences in the measurement Inatrtnnents, the relative performances among the 
schools can be examined. An examination of the ranks ("1" is lowest) of the schools 
for the first and second administration indicates a relatively stable ordering in the 
performance of the schools. The shift in the ranking of schools 3 and 10 account for 
most of the differences observed. The existence of an on'*-g6ing difference in program 
delivery process among the schools gains credence with the stability of these inter- 
school performance differences. It should be noted that these differences occurred in 
spite of the increase field activity of the Coordinating Teachers. 

Results (Objective 2) 

The alternation ranking section of the evaluation instruments provided data to 

compart the attitudes of the experimental and control groups toward specific orcix^z- 
v.* 

^ E^C I» particular, the data analysis sought to obtain information regarding differ- 
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ences In the students' preferences for certain jobs. Howeveri the pilot Instrument data 
indicated a direct experimental-control group comparison would be heavily biased by the 
Identification of certain jobs as "male" jobs and/or "female" jobs. In order to control 
for this bias, comparisons were made using male and female subgroups. Thus, the prefer- 
ences of experimental-males were compared to control-males and likewise, experimental- 
females were compared to control-females. 

No effort was made to control for grade level alnce the pilot Instrument data 
resulted In no real differences In the rankings of fifth and sixth graders. 

For each of the jobs which were ranked, comparisons were made between the distrib- 
utions of ranks given that job by the various subgroups. A simple summary statistic 
such as "median rank" can provide a rough description of the distribution of ranks. 
However, similar median ranks do not necessarily reflect similar patterns of rankings. 
For example, two groups of 10 subjects rank a job; for one group tLe ranks given are 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9, and 10 and for the other, the ranks 1,1,1,1,5,6,6,6,6 and 6. 
Obviously, the job Is being percleved differently, yet the median rank for both groups 
Is 5.5. 

The Mann-Vlhltney U Test was_ performed for each of the eighteen jobs comparing 
the rank distributions for experimental and control males and for experimental and 
control females, for each a test administration. 

Table 12 presents the median job ranks and the Mann-Whltney U Test results com- 
paring the rank distributions for the male groups. While a number of jobs were 
percleved differently by the experimental and control groups, no single job was so 
percleved for any more than one test administration. Boys in the DVEP program 
{experimental male group) expressed greater preference for the jobs of POLICEMAN , 
EXECDTIVE SECRETARY , GARBAGE COLLECTOR , COOK , TEACKER (Second Administration) and 
WAITER (Third Administration), than did the control school boys. For the control 
z ' O' boys, the job© of LAWYER, ACTOR (Second Administration), ELECTRICIAN (Second 
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Administration), and DOCTOR (Third Administration) were perceived more favorably. 

Table 13 presents the job ranking data and analysis for the experimental and con- 
trol female groups. One job, Garbage Collector , was percieved more favorably by the 
DVEP girls in both the first and second test administrations. The jobs of Cook , 
Policeman (Second Administration) , and Airplane Pilot (Third Administration) were also 
given significantly higher ranks by the DVEP girls than the control girls. On the 
other hand, the control girls expressed more positive preferences for the jobs of 
Doctor > Actress , Electrician , Executive Secretary > (Second Administration) and Model 
(Second Administration) • 

In general, the median ranks for all the jobs were remarkably stable over the 
evaluation period. Almost all the jobs retained the same relative preferability 
within each comparison group for all test administrations. For example, the median 
rank of Beautician remained approximately 13.5 for males and 6.5 for females regard- 
less of whether they were in the DVEP project or not. This suggests that job prefer- 
ences are developed early and are not easily susceptible to change. 

With respect to those jobs where differences in preference were obtained, these 
data seem to suggest that both males and females in the experimental groups found some 
less glamorous jobs, for example. Garbage Collector and Cook , more acceptable 
than males and females in the control groups. While these jobs were still perceived 
as having less desirability than the other jobs, more individuals did express a 
greater willingness to rank these jobs higher. The control groups, on the other hand, 
showed higher preferences for high glamour jobs such as Lawyer , Doctor, Actress and 
Model . It may well be that the DVEP presentations resulted in more realistic decisions 
in job preferences. That Is, DVEP students showed a greater willingness to prefer 
jobs with negative stereotypes and to prefer to a lesser degree jobs with positive 
Images. Realistically, Garbage Collectors earn excellent money. On the other hand. 
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these data can also be Interpreted from the view that the DVEP project lowered the 
aspiration levels of the participating students. However, neither interpretation 
can be fully substantiated by these data since the differences were not stable over 
time. 

The second attitude measure in the evaluation instruments was the semantic 
differential. This format was designed to examine the feelings work-related 
concepts elicit for the experimental and control groups. A sum score for eight 
bipolar adjective pairs represents the evaluative connotation for each concept. Again, 
a 2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance design was employed to compare score differences 
(the rationale for this design has been previously discussed; also refer to Table 7) 
for each concept. The results obtained for each concept were: (See also Appendices E - P) 

(1) GETTING A JOB - For the first administration, no significant score 

differences were found for the main factors of Sex, Grade and School. 
A significant F-ratio (probability level beyond .01) was obtained for 
the interaction of grade level and program participation. That is, 
sixth grade students in the experimental schools had more positive 
attitudes toward the concept than fifth grade students, while fifth 
grade students in the control schools showed more positive attitude 
than sixth grade students. 

For the second administration, significant F-ratios (probability level 
beyond .05) were obtained for the factors of Sex and Grade: Girls 
reported a more positive attitude toward the concept than did boys; 
sixth graders showed more positive attitudes than fifth graders. No 
significant score differences were obtained for the third test admin- 
istration. 
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(2) NEWSPAPER REPORTER _ Significant score differences (F-ratio significant 
beyond .01 level) were initially found for the factor of School. 
Students participating in the DVEP project viewed this concept more 
favorably than control school students. 

While no significant score differences were found in the data from the 
second test administration both the factor of Sex and a Sex x School 
interaction were significant.. (F-ratio significant beyond ,05) in the 
third administration. Boys, regardless of grade or program partici- 
pation showed more positive attitudes to this job than did girls. 
Experimental (DVEP) girls » however » showed more positive attitudes than 
did girls in the control schools. 

(3) CAREER - No significant score differences were obtained in the first 
test administration and the concept was not used in subsequent adminis- 
trations. 

(4) MAIL CARRIER - Significant score difference (F-ratio significant 
beyond .01 level) were found for the variable of program participation. 
Students in the experimental schools viewed this concept more favorably 
than control school students when initially tested in Jtine, 1972. 
Subsequently only the factor of Grade was found to be significant (at 
the .05 level in the third administration) <. Sixth graders had more 
positive attitude toward this concept than did fifth graders. 
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(5) PLAY AND UNEMPLOYMENT - No significant score differences were initially 
obtained and both concepts subsequently were not used. 

(6) TELEPHONE INSTALLER - While no significant score differences were 
obtained in the first test administration this concept was included 
for the remaining evaluation since the other two job title concepts 
did have significant results. The data from the second testing yielded 
significant score differences (at .05 level) due to program participation. 
DVEP students showed more favorable attitudes to this job than did 
students in the control schools. 

(7) EDUCATION - Significant score differences (F-ratio significant beyond 
.05 level) were initially found for the factor of Sex. Girls showed more 
positive attitudes toward this concept than boys. This concept however, 
was not included in subsequent testing due to design considerations. 

These data indicate that positive attitudes toward two world of work concepts 
were significantly increased by initial participation in the DVEP project. Both 
these concepts, REPORTER and MAIL CARRIER, are jobs which were identified, described 
and discussed in the first year of DVEP presentations for all the participating 
schools. Attitudes toward a third concept^ TELEPHONE INSTALLER, were also effected 

program participation in the later testing. It therefore, is possible to assume 
that the students' increased knowledge and awareness of these jobs resulted in sig- 
nificantly more positive attitudes toward these jobs. Howevet^ these more favorable 
attitudes were not maintained for the period of time between administration of the 
evaluation instruments. 

It becomes tenuous to conclude that the DVEP project resulted in more favorable 
work related attitudes when the factor of time is considered. 
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Sxnnmary 

Using a multiple-factor analysis of variance design , the main factors of 
grade level and program participation, were found to have a significant effect on 
achievement scores over the total evaluation period. A combination of these 
factors also had an effect on the obtained scores beyond the effect of either main 
factor in the initial evaluation of June, 1972, With respect to the first eval- 
uation objective, the main effect of program participation indicated that the 
experimental (DVEP) schools obtained significantly higher scores than did the 
control schools on the achievement measures* Thus, the expectancy that the DVEP 

students would show greater knowledge of specific and general information relating 
to the occupational clusters presented in the classroom for a two-year period was 
realized. 

In retrospect, the additional main effect of grade level should have been 
expected. It seems quite reasonable to expect that sixth grade students would 
perform better than fifth grade students as a result of greater maturation, ll 
is, noteworthy, that for the first evaluation period the combined effect of grade 
level and program participation reduced the impact of grade level alone. That is, 
the difference in scores between fifth and sixth graders was smaller in the 
experimental schools than the control schools. 

One note of caution must be introduced. The mean scores on the achievement 
measures were not uniform for all the experimental (DVEP) schools. Although 
several explanations for the large variation in mean scores were possible, the 
stability of the relative ordering of these differences from June, 1972 to 
February, 1973 reflected an on-going difference in the program delivery process 
among the DVEP schools. 
O 
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With respect to the second evaluation objective, significant differences In 
the distribution of preference rankings for certain jobs were obtained. In order 
to control for sex bias In preferences, comparisons were made between experimental 
and control males and between experimental and control females. The significant 
Mann-Whitney U tests indicated that both the experimental males and females were 
more willing to express more positive preferences for less glamourous jobs, e.g. 
Cook , and less willing to accord consistently high ranks to higher glamour jobs, 
e.g. Lawyer , Actress . This pattern primarily occurred in the initial evaluation 
phase and was not maintained over time. 

The semantic differential portion of the attitude measure also yielded sig- 
nificant data regarding the impact of the DVEP project. Again using a multiple- 
factor analysis design, the factor of program participation had significant although 
temporary effect on the attitude scores for the concepts of Reporter > Mail Carrier 
and Telephone Installer . The data indicated that the DVEP students had more 
positive evaluative feelings for these concepts than did control school students 
but oifly for one evaluation period. While these concepts represent specific 
jobs described in the class presentations, the results cannot wholly support the 
second outcome objective of the program. The inability of these favorable attitudes 
to be maintained over a long period of time does not reflect a true attitude change 
process. 
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OVERALL PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The primary goal of the DVEP evaluation was to assess the effectiveness of 
the program In meeting two project objectives. The first objective was based on 
the outcome objective originally defined for the upper elementary school level: 
the program would result In greater knowledge of occupations within an array of 
occupational clusters. Since the second originally defined objective could not be 
mealnlngftilly evaluated due to external constraints placed on the DVEF project » an 
alternative outcome objective was Identified. This revised objective was that the 
program would result In more positive attitudes toward specific jobs and the 
world of work. 

Using a multiple test, "matched" control group research design, the empirical 
evaluation was performed. The results Indicate that the DVEP project does 
yield significantly more occupational knowledge and, less conclusively, does 
affect attitudes positively. The program, therefore, can be considered to be 
fulfilling this objective. 

There are, however, several qualifications to the above conclusion. First, 
Impact of the DVEP presentations was not uniform for all the participating schools. 
There was a substantial difference In the achievement measure performances across 
the project shcools. The Identification and elimination of the cause (s) of these 
discrepancies would further maximize future program effectiveness. Second, 
significant differences were not contlnously obtained In the job preferences or 
attitudes toward world of work concepts for the entire evaluation period. While 
differences In the attitudes toward specific job concepts were obtained for at 
least one testing, the program cannot be considered fulfilling the second outcome 
objective. 
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A secondary goal of the DVEP evaluaton was to examine the organizational 
processes required for program delivery. Based on discussions with the DVEP staff, 
on-site observations and Interviews with participating school principals and 
teachers^ several Initial problem areas In program delivery were Identified. 
During the early period of program Implementation, both the Vocational Aides and 
the classroom teachers were unclear about the role of the Aides In the classroom 
beyond their actual presentations. Given the program goal of career upgrading 
for the Aides, It seemed that the Aides should be seen In the role of "teacher 
assistants" or "student teachera." The acceptance of such a role definition on the 
part of the classroom teachers would depend. In large measure, on the skill develop- 
ment of the Aides. This related directly to another criticism of the program 
delivery raised In the Initial discussions - that of Insufficient In-servlce train- 
ing. While the Aides are required to take education courses as part of the program, 
they were also required to make classroom presentations almost immediately at the 
onset of the program. This placed an tmdue strain on both the Aides and the 
classroom teachers. The Increased responsibilities of Coordinating Teacher in 
the following year seemed to be directed at meeting these issues. 

Although its Impact on program delivery is difficult to assess, the knowledge 
that the DVEP project would not be refunded did have an effect. This information 
was known by the DVEP staff as early as October, 1972. The decreasing morale of 
Liie staff could be felt by the HSDL during the second evaluation phase in February, 
1973. While it cannot be documented^ the large turnover among the Aides in the 
Spring, 1973 could be attributable to the program termination. In general, the 
organization climate which resulted from knowing the project would terminate 
(although alternative funding sources could be and were explored) , reduced the real 
effectiveness of the program by a substantial period of time. In fact, the 
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combination of "gear up - adjustment" time and project "phase down" time probably 
limited the impact of DVEP project to the Spring 1972 and early Fall, 1973. 

In summary, the implementation of the DVEP project was shown to have success- 
fully impacted on students based on the achievement outcome objective. Students 
participating in the program were shown to have significantly greater knowledge 
of specific and general information relating to occupational clusters presented 
in classrooms. Students in the program aiLso teiqiorarily showed more positive atti- 
tudes toward specific job concepts which also were part of the program presentation. 
Similarly, these students ten9>orarlly showed a difference in their preferences 
for jobs with varying levels of occupational glamour. In the initial evaluation 
period, they were more willing to express preferences for jobs having less glamour 
but which may be more realistic and viable occupational choices. 

In general, the program Implementation has adhered to the original program 
proposal. The organizational processes required for program Implementation 
can be considered effective using the criteria of Increased knowledge and that 
the DVEP staff and classroom teachers felt the program meaningfully Impacted on 
the student. The degree to which an Increasingly negative organization climate 
in the second year of the evaluation effected the magnitude of the empirical 
outcomes of the program evaluation cannot be judged. 
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SUMMARY ABSTRACT 

The Hiiman Services Design Laboratory (HSDL) perfoinned an independent eva- 
luation of the impact and effectiveness of the Developmental Vocational Educa- 
tion Program (DVEP) In cooperation with Division of Research and Development, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 

The overall goal of the DVEP project is to create a bridge between school 
and* earning a living for students in the Model Cities area. This will be done 
through a career development prcssgram beginning in elementary school and contin- 
,9^"ag through high school. It will provide students with a broad base of vocation- 



al Information and exploratory experiences on which to base career decisions; 
with skill training to enable them to secure employment or to undertake future 
training in the field of their choice; and with actual job placement. Thus, 
the program Is designed to Increase options for making occupational decisions; 
to eliminate real and imagined barriers to attaining job skills; and to en- 
hance learning achievement in all subject areas and at all education levels 
for the youth in Model Cities area schools. 

The evaluation effort Involved three distinct phases: 

(1) Obtaining an overview of the DVEP project to determine the appro- 
priate program outcome objectives to be evaluated and to examine 
the organizational process required for program delivery, 

(2) Developing meaningful and reliable measurement instruments to 
assess program outcomes, 

(3) Performing and reporting the empirical evaluation investigation 
by comparing a sample of students from the participating DVEP 
schools with a "matched" sample of students froui non-DVEP schools. 

EVALUATION OBJECTIVES 

Based on a review of the proposed program objectives and their applica- 
bility to the current status of program implementation, two evaluation object- 
ives were identified: 

Objective 1: Experimental (DVEP) and control students will be compared 

on their specific and general knowledge relating to certain 
occupational clusters. Successful program implementation 
should result in significantly higher scores for the exper- 
imental (DVEP) students on an achievement measure of this 
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knowledge. 

Objective 2: Experimental (DVEP) and control students will be compared 

on their preferences for certain jobs and on their attitudes 
toward the world of work. Successful program Implementation 
should result In significantly more positive attitudes for 
experimental (DVEP) students toward the world of work. Sig- 
nificant differences in the expressed job preferences also 
should be obtained. 

INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 

Since the assessment of the DVEP project Involved both achievement and 
attltudlnal evaluation objectives » Instrument development was directed toward 
obtaining meaningful and reliable measures for these objectives. 

The primary emphasis of the data analysis for the content measure was on 
obtaining high internal-consistexicy reliability. Using two types of item anal- 
ysis , Item-dlffulty and item-total correlation, a revised achievement measure 
was developed. The internal-consistency reliability for this measure was 
approximately ,85. This is well above the required level of acceptability. 

The data analyses for the attltudlnal portions of the evaluation instru- 
ment examined the applicability of the measurement techniques. As a departure 
from typical attitude measures, the alternation ranking procedure yielded diff- 
erential information about job preferences. A more conventional measure, the 
semantic differential, was employed to obtain attitudes toward world of work 
concepts. Revised on the basis of factor analysis data, the final form included 
?ir]it work rel^.ted concepts which were rated on eight bipolar adjective scales. 



The use of a single summed score for these scales also resulted 
from the factor analyses* 

A revised Instrument, the Job Information Questionnaire included the 
content, ranking and semantic differential measures. 

EMPIRICAL EVALUATION 

The Job Information Questionnaire was administered to fifth and sixth 
grade students, who had participated in the first year of the DVEP project 
(experimental group), and to a comparable group of students who were not in the 
program (control group). Using this post-test, "matched" control group re- 
search design, the program objectives were evaluated. 

KEY RESULTS - OBJECTIVE 1 

1. Employing a multiple-factor analysis of variance design, the main 
factor of program participation was significant. Experimental (DVEP) 
schools obtained significantly higher achievement than control schools . 

2. The same design also indicated that the main factor of grade level 
was significant. Sixt graders obtained significantly higher scores 
than fifth graders. 

3. Beyond the effects of each of these main factors, the combination of 
both factors also was significant. The difference in obtained scores 
between fifth and sixth graders was smaller in the experimental (DVEP) 
schools than in the control schools* 

4. The level of performance on the achievement measure was not consistent 
across all the experimental (DVEP) schools. A large variation in 

Q mean scores was obtained. 
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KEY RESULTS - OBJECTIVE 2 

Job preference comparisons between experimental (DVEP) and control groups 
were made using male and female subgroups. Mann-Whltaey U tests were performed 
to Identify differences In the distribution of ranks given to each job. Atti- 
tudes toward various world of work concepts In a semantic differential were 
analyzed with a factor analysis of variance design. 

1. Experimental (DVEP_ males assigned significantly higher ranks to the 
jobs of Policeman , Executive Secretary > Garbage Collector and Cook 
than did control males* 

2. Control males assigned significantly higher ranks to the job of 
Lawyer than did experimental males. 

3. Experimental (DVEP) females also assigned significantly higher ranks 
to the jobs of Garbage Collector and Cook than did control females 

4. Control females assigned significantly higher ranks to the jobs 
Doctor, Actresc and Electrician . 

This data pattern suggests that both experimental (DVEP) males and females 
were more willing to express more positive preferences for lower prestige jobs, 
e.g. Cook, and less willing to express high positive preferences for higher 
prestige jobs. 

5. Significant effects for the main factor of program participation 
were obtained for the semantic differential concepts of Reporter and 
Mall Carrier. Experimental (DVEP) students expressed more positive 
attitudes toward these concepts than did control students. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL EVALUATION 

A secondary goal of this project evaluation was to examine the current 
status of program evaluation and the organizational processes required for 
program delivery. In general, program Implementation has adhered to the orig- 
inal program proposal. Certain external constraints placed on the project 
restricted a more complete Implementation of activities. 

Most teachers and principals with whom Interviews were held Indicated a 
favorable reaction to the concept of developmental education and were favorably 
impressed with program delivery. However, discussions with the DVEF staff and 
on-site observations, in addition to these interviews, identified two problem 
areas in program delivery. The first involved the skill development of the Voca- 
tional Aides and their role in the classroom beyond the actual DVEP presentat- 
ions. The second Involved the relationship between the DVEP material and the 
Social Studies curriculum Into which it Is injected. Both these problem areas 
seem to be transitory and should not be major sources of difficulty as the pro- 
gram achieves greater stability. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The primary goal of the DVEP evaluation was to assess the effectiveness 
of the program in meeting two outcome objectives. The first objective was 
based on an outcome originally defined for program Implemeiitation at the upper 
elementary school level; successful program implementation would result in 
greater knowledge relating to certain occupational cluster. The empirical 
investigation indicated that the DVEP project does result in significantly 
greater occupational knowledge for students participating in the program. How- 




:, this result was not uniform in each of the participating schools. 



The second outcome objective Identified for evaluation was that successful 
program Implementation would result in more positive attitudes toward work re- 
lated concepts and differences In expressed job preferences. Differences In 
job preferences were obtained between the experimental and control groups. 
These suggested that program participation affect the perceived preferablllty 
of certain jobs. Regarding the students' attitudes toward work-related concepts, 
the data did show more positive attitudes toward the specific job concepts of 
REPORTER and MAIL CARRIER, for the DVEP students. Since both concepts represent 
jobs described In the program presentations, the obtained differences support 
the desired outcome. A longer period of Implementation may be necessary for 
differences In attitudes toward more global concepts to become manifest. 

In conclusion, the DVEP project successfully Impacted on the target pop- 
ulation based on the results for the two outcome objectives. 
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APPENDIX B 



ITEM ANALYSES 

In performing the Item analyses, the first type of Item statistic examined 
was the difficulty level of each Item. The basic Index of difficulty level the 
percentage of Individuals passing an Item (anwerlng In the correct direction) . 
In test construction. Item difficulty ("p" values) Is jLmportant for several 
Interrelated reasons. First, the "p" values Influence the shape and dispersion 
(spread) of the test scores. If the average "p" value Is far removed from 50% 
correct responses In either direction, the distribution of test scores will tend 
to be biased with either very high or very low scores and the variability among 
these scores will tend to be very small (Nunnally, 1967). Since It Is desirable 
to have an approximately symmetrical dlt;trlbutlon of scores, an average "p" 
value of about 50% for the test Items should be obtained* 

The second reason for using the "p" values In the data analysis Is that 
t^iey relate directly to Internal-consistency reliability. Internal- cons latency 
reliability Is most appropriately applied to homogeneous tests. I.e., tests 
composed of Items which all measure the same quality to about the same degree. 
This type of reliability indicates how closely an obtained score comes to the 
score the person would have attained if the measuring instrument was perfect, 
Intemal-consitency reliability is greatest when: 

(1) The item in tercor relations are greatest* 

(2) The dispersion of item scores (variance) is greatest. This occurs 
when the average item difficulty is approximately 50% (as discussed 
above) . 

(3) The items are of equal difficulty (Guilford, 1965) 
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In an effort to achieve the desirable statistical conditions of normal 
score distribution and high test reliability, an effort was made to select 
pilot Instrument Items whose Item difficulty was between 40% and 60% « 

However, the use of the Item difficulty approach as the only means for 
selecting test Items Is Insufficient, More Important than the matter of Item 
difficulty Is the Issue of whether a test Item discriminates Individuals In 
the same manner as the other test Items. When Items correlate positively 
(discriminate Individuals In a similar direction; "passing'^ one Item means 
"passing" other Items) with one another, those Items with the highest average 
correlations are the best Items. Since such Item Intercorrelatlons are highly 
related to the correlations of Item score with total test score, those Items 
with the highest Item-total correlations (the degree to which those Individuals 
who "pass" the Item get hlgjher test scores) similarly can be considered the 
best Items. More specifically, when compared to Items with relatively lower 
correlations with total score, those Items with high Item-total correlations 
account for a greater percentage of score differences In terms of a common 
content factor. Thus, choosing Items with the higher Item-total correlations 
has the effect of increasing the homogeneity (internal consistency) of the test. 
The legitimate substitution of high item-total correlations for item inter- 
correlatlons has the additional benefit of insuring that the psychological vari- 
able measured (knowledge of occupational clusters) is uniform for all items. 
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APPENDIX C 

JOB KIPORmTIOi^ QUESTIOfWIRE 

(kC! SF-X: 

School: Grade: . 

1. Father's Occupation , 

2. PIother's Occupation ^ 

3. WNat are the names of tvie newspapers in Cleveland? 

^. \km are the television stations on which you can watch T.V. shows? 

5. iiA^E THE Largest airport in Cleveland? 

5. IJame three airlines that fly to and from Cleveland? 

7. VAhat kind of card would you need before you can get a job? 

8. Here are some mms you need to do if you want to find and get a job. 
Show the order that you would do these things by pufting a 1 next to the 

first STEP/ A 2 NEXT TO THE SECOT© STEP. ETC. 

.go to an employment service 

Decide what kind of job you are able to get 

Read the Help Wanted ads 

.Go for an interview 

.Telephone the employer 
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9. Underline the place where each of these jcbs would most hkely be found, 
For example: A Reporter works at a Newspapfr . 



Reporter 


Newseaeer 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Special Delivery 
Messenger 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Copy Editor 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


W & Radio 


. Telephone 


Tmctai I ro 
iHw lALXxK 




rLol UrrlCE 


T\/ P DAnrn 

IV Qi r\ADIO 


1 elephone 


Lineman 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV 8 Radio 


Telephone 


Traffic Manager 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


W & Radio 


Telephone 


News Director 


Nbvspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Service 
Representative 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


W & Radio 


Telephone 


rARCEL rOST 

Carrier 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


T^' & Radio 


Telephone 


Engraver 


[Jewspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Pressman 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


IV & PvADIO 


Telephone 


flAKE-up Artist 


iJewspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


CHIEF LNGINEER 


uewspaper 


rOST UFFICE 


1 V & l\ADIO 


1 elephone 


Broadcast 
Technician 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Sales Representative 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Directory Clerk 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV a Radio 


Telephone 


Distribution Clerk 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Foreign 
Correspondent 


IJewspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 


Window Clerk 


Newspaper 


Post Office 


TV & Radio 


Telephone 



iO. \hO takes your money when you want TO FLY ON AN AIRPLANE: ? 

A. Reservation Agent C. Air Traffic Controller 

B. Ticket Sales Agent D. Airline Dispatcher 
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}J . Ik) TRIES TO MAKE YOU FEEL COMFORTABLE ON BOARD AN AIRPU\NE? 



JK, Flight Officer c. Stewardess 



3. Co-piLOT D. Airline Dispatcher 



12. Vk) loads AND, UNLOADS THE BAGGAGE ON AN AIRPLANE? 

A. Flight Officer c. Airline Dispatcher 

B. Reservation Agent D. Ramp serviceman 



13. Who helps the pilot avoid hitting other flying airplanes by giving him 
information over his radio? 

A. Air Traffic Controller c. Flight Engineer 

B. Co-Pilot D. Airline Dispatcher 



14. Write the names of different jcbs in a hospital. For example: A doctor 
works in a hospital, 



15. \Ihich job does not belong with the others? 



ji. Telephone Operator 



3. Program Director 



_c. Service Representative 



_D. Installer 



_A. Flight Engineer 
3. Ramp Serviceman 



c. Chief Engineer 



jD. Pilot 
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_A. Producer 



3. Editor 



_c. Reporter 
D. Publisher 



4 



1.6. This is a list of twenty jobs m which men and women work for a living. Read through 

THE list to make SURE YOU KNOW ALL THE JOBS AND THINK ABOUT HOW MUCH YOU WOULD LIKE 
TO WORK ON EACH OF THESE JOBS. IkM, DECIDE ON ONE JOB THAT YOU WOULD REALLY LIKE TO 
HAVE MORE THAN ANY OTHER. WrITE THE mE OF THAT JOB IN THE SPACE NEXT TO "1 - BeST 

Job." iiow, decide which job you would really not like to have. Do not vmory about the 

REASON YOU DON't WANT THE JOB. WrITE THE NAME OF THIS JOB IN THE SPACE NEXT TO "1 - 

Worst Job." Continue to alternately choose between the "next worst*' Jobs until you 

YOU have written the names OF ALL THE JCBS IN THE SPACES. As YOU SELECT EACH J(B/ 
A LINE THROUGH IT SO YOU DON't CHOOSE IT TWICE. 







"Best Job" - 




Doctor 

ACTRESS/AcTOR 


2. 


"next Best Job" - 






3. 


"Next Best M' - 




Mechanic (car) 


i}. 


"Next Best Job" - 




Teacher 
Policeman 


5. 


"Next Best Job" - 










Executive Secretary . 


6. 


"Next Best Job" - 




WAI TER/ WA I TkESS 


7. 


"Next Best Job" - 




Model 
Lawyer 


8. 


"Next Best Job" - 










Rfportfr 


9. 


"Next Bfst Job" - 




Beautician 








Garbage Collector 
Cook 

Disc Jockey 


9. 


"Wext Worst Jcb" - 




8. 


"Next Worst Job" - 




Stewardess 


7. 


"Next Worst Job" ~ 




ELECmiCIAN 

Airplane Pilot 


6. 


"Next Worst Job" ~ 




5. 


"next Worst Job" - 






^, 


"Next Worst Job" - ^ 






3. 


"Next Worst Job" - 






2. 


"Next Worst Job" - 






1 

Xl 


"Worst Job" - 
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Getting a Job 


Newspaper Reporter 


OOOD i 






[ 




f DRV 


OOOD i 






DAD 


riEAIs i 










f 0 1 KUIMo 


mEAK i 




i 


oTRONG 


Sad 










! Happy 


Sad - 




1 ■ 


! Happy 


Wise , 










; FocLiSH 


Wise 




1 ■ 


■ Foolish 


Brave , 










! Ca^£ARDLY 


Brave 




1 ■ 

1 . ' * 


■ Co/zardly 


DlRlY - 










; Clean 


Dirty 




1 • 

' , 1 ' * 


I Cleah 


Kind - 










; Cruel 


Kind* 




1 ■ 

' _ _ t ' i 


! Cruel 


KiPORTANT - 










f Unimportant 


IflPORTANT 


^ ■ 


■ ■ 


; UnikiPortani 




Career 




Pail Carrier 




Good ^- 










; Bad 


Good , 


■ ■ 




! Bad 


Weak - 










? Strotjg 


Weak 


■ ■ 




; Strong 


Sad 










; Happy 


Sad 


1 ■ 




; Happy 


Wise - 










■ Foolish 


Wise 


■ ■ 

* » 




; Foolish 


Brave , 










! Cowardly 


Brave 






; Coa'ardly 


Dirty , 










! Clean 


Dirty 


■ ■ 




; Clean 


Kind - 










! Cruel 


Kind 


■ ^ ^ t 




; Criel 


MPORTAifT 










! Uniwrtan" 


Important _ 


■ ■ 


■ 


J Unimportan" 



6 



Play 


Unempuoynent 














Ran 


uuuD * * s s : 


DAD 


Weak 












! Strong 


Wpa{^ ■ f . • ■ 


OIKUINO 


Sad 












! Happy 


Sad ; ; ; ; 


Happy 


Wise 












; Foolish 


Wise ; 


Foolish 


Brave 












; Cowardly 


Brave ; ; __; ; 


Cowardly 


Dirty 












; Clean 


Dirty 


Clean 


Kind 












! Cruel 


Kind _; ; ; 


Cruel 


^TANT 












; Unimportant 


Important .; ; ; i i 


Unimportani 




Telephone Installer 


Education 


Good 










1 


; Bad 


Good ; i i 


Bad 


Weak 












; Strong 




Strong 


Sad 










1 


; Happy 




Happy 


Wise 










■ 


; Foolish 




Foolish 


Brave 








■ 

r i 


1 


! Cowardly 




Cowardly 


Dirty 








1 


1 

f i 


! Clean 


Dirty ; / ; ; 


Clean 


Kind 








1 




I Cruel 


Kind i ; ; ; ; 


Cruel 


MPORTANT 








1 


1 

i 


I UNIMPOfH'AN" • 

- 


— \ ^ 


Unimportan"' 
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APPENDIX D 

JOB liFOPrmiai QUESTiaiiiraPE n 



ML: . SEX: 

SG0^ : .GP/iDE: _ 

1. Uhat are the \wes of the newspapers in Cleveland? 



2. iiAflE THE largest AIRPTjRT IN CLEVELAT©. 



3. ilAflE THREE AIRLINES imV FLY TO AT© FROM CLEVELA^JD., 



^. '^HAT Kir© OF CARD WOULD YOU NEED BEFORE YOU COULD GET A JOB? 



5. These are sa^ jobs in t>€ Apparel industry. S»^ow nav a dress or suit cat^ 

BE made by PUnm these jobs in the order they VJOUUD be needed TO f^KE THE 
PIECE OF CLOTVUNG. Pl/T A i NE)a TO THE JOE WICH MUST BE DONE FIRST, A Z 
NEXT TO THE JOB WHICH SHOULD BE DOT^E SECOND, ETC. 

SEWING MACHINE OPERATOR 

DESIGNER 

CUTTER 

PATTERN MAKER 
PRESSER 



6. Circle TRUE for the statbients which are correct and circle FALSE for t>ie 

STATEMENTS VMICH ARE NOT CORRECT. 

Firemen give first aid to people in their na^Es. 
Policemen decide if people are guilty \mhen they arrest them. 
Policemen have to go to Law School in order to be hired. 
Firemen have to inspect buildings to find oltt if they are safe. 
Policemen have to pass a physical examination vmi they are hired. 
Firemen get their basic training on the job. 



TRUE 




TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FA15E 


TRUE 


FAL5E 


TRUE 


FA!^E 


TRUE 


FALSE 
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-AGE 2 - GlZS" IONNAIRE 



7. .'Iatch each job with the correct description of its major duties. Write 

THE letter HBCr TO THE JOB THE DUTIES DESCRIBED. THERE IS ONLY ONE 
DESCRIPTION THAT IS CORRECT FOR EACH JOB. 



Practical Nurse 
iiuRsiNG Aide 
Medical TEOtiouoGisT 
Physical Therapist 
Nutritionist 



A. concerned with the bedside care of 
PATIENTS. For [3<ample, takes their 

PULSE> TEhFERATURE^ AND BLOOD PRESSURE. 

B. Performs laboratory tests and procedures. 
FOR example^ examines bloqd samples. 

C. Gives medicine to patients. Reports 

and records the PATIEfiTS' DAILY CONDITION. 

D. Works with patxBJts who have bone or muscle 
injuries. 

E. Applies knowledge of "Good" food to 
improve patients health. 

F. Performs daily tasks needed to fiAKE 
patients comfortable. For example^ 
makes beds and keeps room neat. 



8. \^ICH job DOESJffiL belong WITH TWE OTHER? 



1. 

A. Flight Engineer 

B. Ramp Servicbwi 

C. Ohikf Engineer 

D. Pilot 

3. 

A. -rtLEPHONE Operator 

B. Program Director 

C. Service Representative 



0' Installer 



2. 

-A. Producer 

.B. Editor 

-C. Reporter 

D. Publisher 



Page 3 - Questionnaire 



9. I'fJDERLINE THE PLACE V^WERE EACH JOB WOULJD MOST LIKELY BE FOUND. 

ExA^PLE: Pqsttian 

ilEVISPAPER 

Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Company 



IrJSTALLER 

.'Iewspaper 
Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Compai^iy 



Photo Engraver 

Newspaper 
Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Company 



Broadcast TECHNTr.iAr] 

Newspaper 
Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Company 



riAKE-Up Artist 

IIewspaper 
Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Company 



H im M Clerk 

NE'/SPAPER 

Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telephone Compatjy 



Directory Clerk 

Newspaper 
Post Office 
T.V. Station 
Telepi-<one Company 



3. 

tliGH AND kM Lineman 

Police Department 
Illuminating Company 
Water Department 
East Ohio Ctas Cot^any 



Dqs Warden 

Police Department 
Illuminating Compatjy 
Water Department 
East Ohio Gas Company 



Sb'/age Plant /^ttendamt 

Police DEPART7^,ErjT 
Illuminating CoMPA:^lY 
Water Department 
East Ohio Gas Compatjy 
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Chemist 

Police DEPARiwErrr 
Illuminating Company 
Water DEPARTMErvrr 
East Ohio Gas Company 



Police Department 
Illuminating Company 
Water Department 
East Ohio Gas Company 



Nuclear Engineer 

Aerospace Industry 
Aluminum Industry 
Iron and Steel 
Paper Industry 



Barker Machine Operator 

Aerospace Industry 
Aluminum IhDusTRY 
Iron and Steel 
Paper Industry 



Blast Furnace Worker 

Aerospace Industtry 
ALUfiiNUM Industry 
Irotj atid Steel 
Paper Industry 



Supercalendar Operator 



Engine Mechanic 



Pulpmaker Worker 



Aerospace Industry 
Aluminum Industry 
Iron and Steel 
Paper Industr^^ 



Aerospace Industoy 
Aluminum Industry 
Iron and Steel 
Paper Industry 



Aerospace Industoy 
Aluminum Industry 
Iron and Steel 
Paper Industry 



10. Which one of the following batk services does the Teller handle msr? 



A. floRTGAGE Loans 

B. Credit Card Accounts 

C. Savings At© Checking Accounts 

D. Charge Accounts 
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Pages - Ouestimjaire 

U. ^ GIVES INFORMATiai TO PEOPLE WHO COME INTO OR CALL A BUSItlESS OFFICE? 

A. Stenographer 

B. Receptionist 

x 

C. ExECi/rivE Secretary 

D. Public Relations Worker 



12. Who keeps a complete and up-to-date record of money used in business activities? 

A. Bookkeeper 

___ B. Cashier 

C. Company Vice-President 

D. Lawyer 



13. Who keeps track of merchandise transferred from one puce to another by business 
firms? 

A. Distribution Worker 

B. Shipping and RbCEivirJG Clerk 

: C. Wholesaler 

D. Market Researcher 



14. WHO has the most freedom to CHAf«E IWE ROUTE OF A TRIP? 

A. Pilot \ 

B. Train Engineer 

C. Truck Driver 

D. Bus Driver 
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Page 5 - Quest lotJNAi re 



Fhis is a list of eighteen jobs, Read through the list to make sure you knov/ all the jobs. 

FhINK ABOLTT how much you VJOULD like to work a>l E/\CH OF TH'-SE jobs. ';\Of'.j DECIDE ON THE ONE 
JOB THAT YOU WOULD REALLY LIKE TO HAVE MORE "mAN ANY OTHER. WriTE THE NAME OF THAT JOB IN 
rHE SPACE NEXT TO "1 - BeST JoB." \kt,1j DECIDE WHICH JOB YOU WOULD REALLY NOT LIKE TO HAVE. 
Do NOT WORRY ABOUT HHE REASON YOU DON't WANT THE JOB. WrITE -mE NAME .OF THIS JOB IN "mE 
SPACE NEXT TO "1 - WORST JOB." AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PAGE. CONTINUE TO ALTERNATELY CHOOSE 
3E0€EN THE "NEXT BEST JOB" AND THE "NEXT WORST JOB" UNTIL YOU HAVE WRITTBJ THE NAMES OF ALL 
FHE JOBS IN THE SPACES. As YOU SELECT EACH JOB> DRAW A LINE TOROUGH IT SO YOU DON't CHOOSE 

IT TWICE. Remember all these jobs are for both men and women. 



Doctor 

Actress/Actor 
IJurse 

Car MECHANIC 

Teacher 
Policeman 

Executive Secretary 
Waiter/Waitress 

fbDEL 
UWYER 

reporter 
Beauticiatj 
Garbage Collector 
Cook 

Disc Jockey 
St&jard/Stewardess 
Electrician 
Airplane Pilot 



1. Best Jol 
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2. iIext Best Job - 

3. Next Best Jcb - 
^, I'jEXT Best Joe - 
5. liEXT Best Job - 
5, Next Best Job - 

7. Next Best Job - 

8. Next Best Job - 

9. itexT Best Job - 



9, Next Worst Job 
8. Next Worst Job 
7. Next Worst Job 
6. Next Worst Job 
5. i^ext Worst Job 
ilExr Worst Job 
3. Next Worst Job 
2. Next Worst Job 

1. ItoRST Job 



Page 7 - Questionnaire 



I- 

Good 
Sad 

V.'lSE 

Brave 
Dirty 
Kii:d 

In (fiir^ ij 



Getting a Job 


fteWSPAPER 


Reporter 






— * 


— * 






; Bad 


Good 




— - 


— ' 




Bad 


— < 


— * 




— * 


■ i Strong 


VIeak i 


' 




— 1 




Strcng 










■ ; I-Iappy 


Sad < 




















! ; Foolish 


Wise . 










I FCX3LISH 










; i Ca^lARDLY 


Brave , 










; CO/ARDLY 










; __; Clean 


Dirty 










; Cle/vI 










; _ ; Cruel 


Kind _ 










; Cruel 










f ; llNiriPORTANT 


Ir^lPORTANT 


■ 


■ 


• 

' ^^^^ 




.; Ur.'if-voKr/'jji 



Telephone L^aller 



Good 
V.'eak 

Sad 

Wise 
Brave 
Dirty 
Kind 
Import;;jt 



Bad 
STRae 
Happy 
Foolish 

Ca^fAPDLY 

Clean 
Cruel 
; Unu-iportan-' 



Mail Carrier 



Good 
Weak 
Sad 
Wise 



Brave 

Dirty 



Kind . 
Important _ 



Bad 



StROiIG 

Happ^^ 

FOOLISI! 
CO/,'ARDL.Y 

Clea;i 
Cruel 

Uni['.popta;: 
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Appendix E 



Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Getting £ Job 

(Second Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control 


Schools 




5th Grade 


6th Grade 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Sex 










Male 


35.50 


35.35 


33.14 


35.17 




(N -= 129) 


(N - 164) 


(N « 57) 


(N = 70) 


Female 


35.72 


36.09 


34.84 


36.83 




(N = 136) 


(N « 184) 


(N » 81) 


(N - 81) 



Mean Semantic Differential Scores f orftloncept of Getting a Job 

(Third Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


34.72 
(N - 67) 


35.81 
(N - 43) 


36.70 
(N « 20) 


37.72 

(N = 25) 


Female 


36.46 
(N - 59) 


36.80 
(N - 46) 


36.28 
(N - 28) 


37.65 
(N « 26) 



o 
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Appendix F 

Analysis of Variance of Getting a Job Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Second Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 

Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 

Within Error 

Total 



Degrees of 
Freedom (Df) 



89 



90 



Sum of 
Squares 

2.33 
2.25 
.90 
.03 
.72 
1.80 
.04 

491.27 
499.33 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



2.33 
2.25 
.90 
.03 
.72 
1.80 
.04 

.55 



4.23 ** 
4.09 ** 
1.63 

.05 
1.31 
3.27 

.07 



** F-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .05 level. 
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Appendix G 



Analysis of Variance of Getting a Job Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Third Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 

Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C> 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 



Degrees of Sum of 

Freedom (Df) Squares 



.63 
1.8A 
2.61 

.02 
1.29 

.11 

.15 



Mean Sqtiare F-Ratlo 



,63 
1.84 
2.61 

.02 
1.29 

.11 

.15 



.53 
1.52 
2.16 

.02 
1.07 

.09 

.13 



Within Error 



306 



369.18 



1.21 



Total 



313 



375.83 
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Appendix H 

Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Newspaper Reporter 

(Second Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


31.63 
(N - 127) 


1 

32.29 
(N - 139) 


30.02 
(N - 57) 


30.73 
(N - 70) 


Temale 


30.96 
(N - 135) 


31.38 
(N - 184) 


31.84 
(N - 80) 


28.94 
(N - 81) 



Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Newspaper Reporter 

(Third Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 




5th Grade 


6th Grade 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Sex 










Male 


32.34 


30.36 


32.05 


33.12 




(N - 65) 


(N - 42) 


(N - 20) 


(N » 25) 


Female 


30.10 


32,85 


27.28 


27.65 




(N - 58) 


(N - 46) 


(N - 27) 


(N - 26) 
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Appendix I 



Analysis of Variance of Newspaper Reporter Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Second Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 



Degrees of 
Prgedom Tof ) 



Sum of 
Squares 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 

Within Error 



88 



.30 
.15 
2.83 
1.84 
.31 
1.35 
1.43 

816.83 



.30 
.15 
2.83 
1.84 
.31 
1.35 
1.43 

.92 



.32 
.16 
3.06 
1.99 
.34 
1.46 
1.55 



Total 



892 



825.02 
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Appendix J 



Analysis of Variance of Newspaper Reporter Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Third Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 

Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 

Within Error 



Degrees of 
Freedom (Df) 



30 



Suci of 
Squares 

12.50 
.62 
3.87 
2.05 
13.82 
.06 
3.65 

822.36 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



12.50 
.62 
3.87 
2.05 
13.82 
.06 
3.65 

2.73 



4.58 ** 

.23 
1.A2 

.75 
5.06 ** 

.02 
1.33 



Total 



308 



858.93 



** F-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .05 level. 



Appendix K 

Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Mail Carrier 

(Second Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


33.06 
(N - 128) 


32.78 
(N - 156) 


32.34 
(N - 56) 


32.49 
(N » 79) 


Female 


31.79 
(N - 135) 


31.68 
(N - 182) 


31.64 
(N » 70) 


32.78 
(N - 81) 



Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Mail Carrier 

(Third Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 




5th Grade 


6th Grade 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Sex 










Male 


32.52 


31.84 


31.00 


34.52 




(N - 65) 


(N - 43) 


(N - 17) 


(N « 25) 


Female 


32.54 


35.26 


28.07 


33.58 




(N - 59) 


(N - 46) 


(N « 27) 


(N = 26) 
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Appendix L 



Analysis of Variance of Mall Carrier Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Second Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 



Degrees of 
Freedom iDf) 



S\im of 
Sqiiates 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Gri.de x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 



.15 
.07 
.00 
.17 
1.66 
.00 
.09 



.15 
.07 
.00 
.17 
1.66 
.00 
.09 



.18 
.08 
.00 
.20 
1.90 
.00 
.10 



Within Error 



879 



766.24 



.87 



Total 



886 



768.39 
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Appendix M 



Analysis of Variance of Mall Carrier Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
Clhlrd Administration) 



Source of 
Variation 

Sex (A) 

Grade (B) 

School (C) 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 

Sex X School (AxC) 

Grade x School (BxC) 

Interaction (AxBxC) 



Degrees of 
Freedom (Df) 



Sum of 
Squares 

,02 
15.28 
3.12 
3.63 
6.68 
6.11 

.25 



Mean Square F-Ratlo 



.02 
15.28 
3.12 
3.63 
6.68 
6.11 

.25 



.01 
5.88 ** 
1.20 
1.40 
2.57 
2.35 

.10 



Within Error 



300 



778.94 



2.60 



Total 



307 



814.03 



** If-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .05 level. 
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Appendix 0 

Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Telephone Installer 

(Second Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


5th Grade 6th Grade 


Sex 
Male 


32.95 
(N - 128) 


33.43 
(N - 158) 


31.02 
(N - 56) 


32.00 
(N » 70) 


Female 


33.12 
(N - 135) 


32.47 
(N « 182) 


31.80 
(N - 80) 


31.44 
(N = 81) 



Mean Semantic Differential Scores for Concept of Telephone Installer 

(Third Administration) 





Experimental Schools 


Control Schools 




5th Grade 


6th Grade 


5th Grade 


6th Grade 


Sex 










Male 


32.32 


31.86 


31.47 


34.00 




(N - 65) 


(N - 43) 


(N « 19) 


(N = 25) 


Female 


32.31 


32.41 


31.93 


34.19 




(N » 58) 


(N - 46) 


(N - 27) 


(N = 26) 
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Appendix P 



Analysis of Variance of Telephone Installer Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Varlableis 
(Second Administration) 



Source of Degrees of 

Variation Freedom (Df ) 

Sex (A) 1 

Grad^, (B) 1 

School (C) 1 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 1 

Sex X School (AxC) 1 

Grade x School (BxC) 1 

Interaction (AxBxC) 1 

Within Error 882 



Sim of 

Squares Mean Square F^Ratlo 

.04 .04 .05 

.03 .03 .85 

4.06 4.06 5.15 ** 

.77 .77 .97 

.13 .13 .16 

.08 .08 .10 

.01 .01 .01 

694.85 .79 



Total 889 699.95 



** F-Ratlo Is significant beyond the .05 level. 
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Appendix Q 

Analysis of Variance of Telephone Installer Scores 
for Sex, Grade and School Variables 
(Third Administration) 



Source of Degrees of 

Variation ^ Freedom (Df ) 

Sex (A) 1 

Grade (B) 1 

School (C) 1 

Sex X Grade (AxB) 1 

Sex X School (AxC) 1 

Grade x School (BxC) 1 

Interaction (AxBxC) 1 

within Error 301 

.A 

Total 308 



Sim of 

Squares Mean Square F-Ratlo 

.18 .18 .07 

2.46 2.46 1.04 

.90 .90 .38 

.01 .01 .00 

.00 .00 .00 

3.32 3.32 1.41 

.09 .09 .04 

709.43 2.36 

716.39 
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APPENDIX D 



CATHOLIC COMPONENT 



DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATI OfiAL 
EDUCATIOri PROGRAM 



for the i ri t£? rmeci i a te 
grados 



A Hcdc1 Cities Projait 



1973 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



•rl ..y 



.SlJt"*K?^!0.^ AVHNU£ » v'TLr.yHLAND. OHIO 44 1 03 « (315) :iol.7100 



WSG.?. WiLLlAH N. NOViCXY 

SUfER:<^TC.OiACT Or EOl C\f!OH 



2E;at? tLVaiA AVEflUe » LORAJN, OHIQ 4^05S '> (216) 24.M6!2 



TO: Mr. Si:us, Director 

Developi.iantol V-jcalional Educat:ioa Program 

FROM: Siscei: Mary O'.wC.n , S.N.D. , Diocesaa Curricnluni Director 
Local Co-ordinator of the Program 

RE: The One-Year Participwntion by the Catholic Schools 



This report on the Developmental Vocatioa:il Education Program was done 
under my direction* Hopefully, t;e had envisioned a continuation of the program 
of sufficient duraciun. to make it an integral part of our curriculum, Tlie 
June 15th term-ination date lost us the opportunity of furthr:;r develop::ient 
during tha iiur?iiier rionths. VJe feel, however, that what ha^s been aceoaplished 
in so short a tiir.e by tv;o most capable aides, Jane O^-ello and vTeaii D^urllla, 
can be used as excellent resource nv'»teri?il T;e rontinuf^ to wottN. tOv\'^>rd a 
total education pro<;^rauu 

> 

To t h. i s end we have edited and d u p 1 1 c a ted th e a c co mp a n y 'i n g iTia (: e r ;l a j . 
In addition to the copies sent ro you , we placed a copy in the curricuiun 
library here at the Central Office as v;ell as in the curriculum libraries of 
our r^^^ional offices. 

At least the beginnings of a total career education pro^rau have been 
briefly outlined in the rationale and 1-8 objectives on pp. 18-^0 of the 
accoitjpanying materials - 

Althougji the lespon pl^ms on pp. 21--36 were used in grades A~6 by the 
tv/o aides, they can be adapted to use in other grades as has been indicated 
in the upper righ.t hand corner. 
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Developmental Vocational Education Prograni 
School Year 1972-1973 November - June 

Catholic Schools: St. Francis, Immacuiace Conctiption, St. Vitus 
Vocatio:*al i^d<^s: Jana 02ello, ^^aa iJzuriila 



Goals Met: 

1* Student should find school ii:ore raeaningf il through focusing on 
career choices. 

2. Student should develop positive attitude; toward work and become 
sensitive to the dis;nity of work. 

3. Student should develop respect for an individual's capabilities 

4. Student should develop a concern for responsibility 



1. Student should identify and describe a greater number of occupations 

2. Student should compare and contrast occupations before deciding a 
field of interest: 

3. Student should distinguish job opportunities that are available for 
each individual. 

4. Student should demonstrate his knowledge of the mechanics for 
applying for a job 

5. Student should recognise the importance of each job 



Clusters Covered: 

Transportation 
Public Services 
Health 

Construction 
Apparel 
CcrnDunicatlcn 
Business and Office 



Lesson plans, >Iaterials used, and Bulletin Board outlines are attached. 



Total number of students involved — 241 
St. Vitus — 131 
St. Francis — 55 
Immaculate Conception — 55 
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LESSONS 



A. Transportation (il total) 

1. Slides - Orientation D.V.E.P. 
'Bullet:. n Soard - piccurss 

2. Shippir.g 

a) Flay-acting - occupations 

b) Film: ."Seaport" — Visual Aide Center 

3. Shippxng 

a) Reports by the students 

b) Slides — Cleveland Port — Cleveland World Port Booklets 

4. Trains 

a) Song on trains: Silver Burdett, Record //S, "This Train" 

b) Booklet: of Railroads — Aasn, of American Railroads 

Penn Central Railroad 

Penn Central Station 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
— Approaching 1973; A progress report on Penn Central Trans. 
— A Sharp Deal for Uncle Sam 
— The Human Side of R. 
— Railroads Unlimited 

c) Crossword Puzzles 

d) Built train: use of flashcards and construction paper cut-outs 

5. Reviexj lesson - trucks 

a) Riddle Bulletin Board 

b) Pamphlets on trucks 

l-n:iite Motors Corp. 
79th and St. Clair 

c) Table Presentation ^ construction paper models and model cars, 

trains and environment 

6. Trucks 

a) Game: Tell what^s inside the bag (4 truclcs representing different 

jobs) 

b) Film: "Lifeline on Wlieels" 

Vfnite Motors Corp. 

4 31-2000 

Mr. G. Garret 

c) ' Flash Cards 

7. Trucks 

a) Mimeograph Sheets — fill out vreight form (White Motor Corp.) 
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S. Airplanes 

a) Sheet on airplan?^ and airport occupationj 

b) Slides — 3H Machine 

United Airlines 

— flight career qualifications 

---pamphlet "Join the Friendly Skies of United Airlines" 

c) Matching Game 

9. Transportation 

a) Field trip: Auto Aviation Huseum 

Western Reserve Historical Society'' 

10825 East Blvd. 

721-5522 

10. Transportation 

a) Panel discussion 

Mc»ps, maga::2ine pictures 

11- Review — Riddle Board 

"Educational Opportunities", Women's Army Corps 

Cluster of Public SeTn/ices 

1. Police and Fire, Postal Services 

a) Scranible Cards at board 

b) Problem-solving situation 

c) Slid?s - 3M Zlachine 

d) How to address a letter 

e) Secret message code sheets 

2 • Telephone 

a) Teletrainer: Ohio Bell 

— a coTitmunications telephone program 
— pamphlet "Especially For YOU" 
— Charts 

b) "Wonderful World of Cleveland" 

Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 1965 

3. Telephone 

a) Speakers: It. Morgan of Fire Dept. 

(Call Main Fire Station) 
Officer Kaitsburg of Police Dept. 
(Call Main Station) 

4- Gas and Water 

a) Maps, meter reading 

b) Game: Tic-Tac-Toa 

c) Bullecin Board — T.V. Tube 
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0. Cluster of Health 

1- Health 

a) Problem-solvipg situations 

b) Film - "Health Careers" 

Visual iVide Center 

c) X-rays — various hospitals 

d) Word scramble 

e) Bulletin Board 

f) Crossword Puzzle 

D. Cluster of Construction 

1. ' Construction 

—viewed pictures 
— blue prints 

— Bulletin Board — built house in relationship to jobs 
, — Construction slides - D.V,E,P» 

£• Apparel Industry (1 lesson) 

— used Liacerials (fabrics) 
crocheting needles 
patterns 

— apparel slides — Richman Brothers 
• — handout on jobs (construction and apparel) 

F. Communication (6 lessons) 

— newspaper - wrote an article about school 
viewed newspaper 

field trip — Cleveland Plain Dealer (2 schools) 
— Snaerson Press (1 school) 

— television - T.V. guide 

Slides - D.V.E.P. 
Game 

— radio - tape recording of students as disc jockey 
handout — Job /Description/ Skill s 

G. Getting A Job (1 lesson) 

— Social Security Card 

— Job Application form — White Motors Corp. - handout 

H. Fine Arts and Humaaitiies (1 lesson) 

— related jobs to T.V. programs 

2K. ^3.rt'C±di,e Fami^r/ - Singers , I-fusicians 
Bewitched - Corrmercial Artist 

— role play game 

s tudents acted out job and class guessed 

1. Consumer Homemaker (1 les: on) 

— students defined job i;nd illustrated them as a cartoon 
— dictionaries 
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Manufacturing; — preparation for NASA — field trip 
— films. "Mrplanes Work For Us" 

'^Urpianes And How They Fly" 
— NASA 2 schools 

Review lessons 

— Popeytt comic book series on jobs — excellent 
— Gaines - riddle boards 

bulletin boards 

bag full of riddles 
— Panel discussions 

— Trip: Goodtime Cruise Lines (3 schools) 
(final trip) 
U.S.S. Cod (1 school) 



Business and Office (Banking) (1 lesson) 

—Film: "Honey In the Bank", D.V.£,P. 



.STUDENTS COMMENTS 



At the beginning of th^ year we took a survey of the students career 
choices at this time in their life. Hany chose public service: health, 
ueacher, sports, construction, and transportation jobs. The scudents 
tended to follow their parents careers. In June, we asked the same 
question and vary little change was made on their choices but their 
awareness lev^il of jobs was increased • 

The students comments on career education's likes and dislikes were 
voiced. Most were pleased with the information received and lessons as 
they were presented. They commented on the diversity of material and the 
range of interests it covered. Activity was the key to holding their 
inte'rest. 

Student's quotes: 

"It helped us learn things we did not know" 

"We can decide better what we want to be in the future" 

"It was interesting finding out about other persons' jobs" 
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DEVELOPMENTAL \OCAIIOjiAL EDUC AXIOM 



Period from Oct. 23, 1972 - Fi-b . 9, 1973 
Major Activicie^s and AccomplishmenLS 

a) OrianCc'.Ced to D.V.E.P. 

b) Orientated to Catholic Curriculum with Sr. Owen - 10-10-72 
Incorpc»rated D.V.E.F. into Catholic Curriculuxa that ^>'eek. 

c) Orientated D.V.E.P. to classrooni teachers and principals of schools 
involved. D^iScribed and explained the goals, objectives, and 
procedures. Week of 10-16^72. 

d) Orientated students to D.V.E.P. x»?ith- presentation of the meaning of 
the program and the clusters, 10-23-72. 

e) Covered clusters of Transportation: air, train, ship, and truck 

Public Services: police, fire, postal services, 

and telephone services 

Health 

f) 2 field trips with the schools of Immaculate Conception (5th and 6th) 
and St. Vitus (one 5th grade and one 6th grade) to Auto^-Aviation 
Museum to culminate cluster of Transportation. 

g) Speakers brought into 2 schools 
Police - Immaculate Conception 
Fire - St. Francis 

h) Mrs. Mosley from telephone company observed a class at St. Vitus 
(grade 6) 

i) Places contacted for more information, pamphlets or books 
!• Cleveland Port - handbooks 

2. l^ite Motor - pamphlets, film, and trucking forms 

3. Police Dept. - Lt. Kreitsburg 

4. Fire Dept. 

5. Telephone Co. - Mrs. Mosley - use of the celetrainer 

6. Received x-rays from hospital 

7. Interviewed by Catholic Universe Bulletin. Pictures taken at the 
schools with the children. This was supposed zo be in Feb. 2 
edition. It was not, but will be placed in one of the future 
editions . 

j) Lessons have consisted of n variety of techniques: discussions, plays, 
films, slides, table representations and projects, bulletin boards 
were made and placed in rooms, actual participation in doing some 
aspect of the job, reports, I'llling out business forms, role-playin^j , 
cross-word puzzles, codes, problem solving. 
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FrlSULTS: 



C lut> tgrs u£ !?ublLc Secv.lca and Healizh Occuoati oas 

0 

5th Grade - 5r. Gertrude 

F'l:. Vitus - Jenn DTitrilla, Vocational Aid*:! 
Public Services and Health 

Pr e-Te s t Pos t-Tes t 



A's 0 A's 8 

B's 0 B's 16 

C's 2 C's 6 

D's 7 D's 7 

F's _23 F's 0 

37 37 



5th Grade - Hr. Pengov 

St. Vitus - Jean Dsurilla, Vocatioaal Aide 
Public Services and Health 

Pre-Test Post-Test 

A's 0 A's 6 

B's 1 B's 12 

C-s 1 C's 1 

D's 8 D's 9 

F's F's 2^ 

30 30 



6th Grade - Mrs. Mollie 

St. Vicus - Jaan Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
L'ubiic Ser^/ices and Health 



Pre-Tast 



A^ 


s 


0 


B* 


s 


1 


C' 


s 


A 
-r 


D' 


s 


10 


r 


s 


16 



31 



Posu-Tast 

A's 11 
3's 16 
C's 2 
D's 1 
F's __1 
31 




6th Grada - Sr. Ceciliamaria 

St. Vitus - J'ean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 

Psiblic Services aad Health 

Pra-Tast Post -Test 

A's 2 A's 22 

B's 4 B's 7 

C's 11 C's 2 

D's 2 D's 0 

F's _i2 F's _0 
>L 31 



Rl'SULTS; 



Blasters ot Public Services and Healdh 
5th Grade - rliss Nemeth 

Iromaculate ^Concaption - Jean Dzurilia, Vacatrional Ald^i 
Public Service and Kaaith 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



A's 0 A's 5 

B's 0 ' B's 9 

C's 1 C's 4 

D's 1 D's 3 

F's _21^ F's 2 

23 23 



6th Grade - Sr, Jean 

Iinmaculate Conception - Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
Public Service and Health 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



A's 2 A's 8 

B's 5 B's 12 

C's 2 C*s 4 

D's 7 D's 2 

F's 10 F's 0 



26 26 
Immaculate Conception 

Pre-Post testing on materials dealing with Public Services and Health 
Number of students N= 49 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



Grade 


Frequency 


Percent of Total 


Grade 


Frequency 


Percent of Total 


A . 


2 


4 


A 


13 


26 


B 


5 


• 10 


B 


21 


42 


C 


3 


7 


C 


8 


17 


D 


8 


17 


D 


5 


11 


F 


31 


62 


F 


2 


4 






100 




1 

N=49 


100 


Grade 
Grade 


of C or Above 
of C or Above 


- Pre-Test - 21% 

- Post-Test - 85% 









Q "increase — 64% 
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St. Vitus 

Pra-PoGt testing 0:1 materials dealing win] 
Numbar of students N==129 

P re-Test 

Grada Frequency Percent c£ Total 



A 


0 


0 


B 


6 


5 


C 


24 


24 


D 


27 


2.5 


F 


70 


46 



N=129 100 

Grade of C or Above - Pre-Tesn - 29% 

Grade or C or Above - Post-Test - 87% 

Increase - 58% 



Public Services and ileilth 
?oo t-^Tes t 

Grada Frequency Percent of Total 



A 


47 


37 


B 


51 


40 


C 


11 


10 


D 


17 


13 


F 


3 


0 



N=129 100 



10 
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St. Vitus 

Pre-PosL cesuing on matieriais dealing with Transportation 
Isumber of students N=:L31 





pre.-T<^s t 








Post 


-Test 


Gracls 


FrsQuency 


Percent of 


Total 


Grade 


Freo uencv 


Percent of 


A 


5 


4 






56 


40 


B 


32 


24 




B 


45 


31 


C 


33 


25 




C 


20 


14 


D 


19 


13 




D 


15 


11 


F 


42 


34 




F 


5 


4 




N=131 


100 






N=131 


100 


Grade 
Grade 


of C or Above 
of C or Above 


- Pre-Test - 53% 

- Post-Test - 85% 









Increase 32% 
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6i:h Grade - Sr. Jean 
Iininaculate Conception - Jean 
■ l' c a n s p o r c a t i 0 n 

Pre-Test 



Ozurilla, Vocational Aide 

Post-Test 



A's 


7 


A's 


15 


B's 


5 


B's 


9 


C's 


8 


C's 


4 


D's 


5 


D's 


0 


F's 


3 


F's 


0 




28 




28 



5th Grade - Miss Nemeth 

IiTuaaculate Conception Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
Transportation 

Pre-Test Post-Test 



A's 


0 


A's 


5 


B's 


1 


B's 


11 


C's 


7 


C's 


3 


D's 


6 


D's 


4 


F's 


11 


F's 


2 




25 




25 



fnrmaculate Ooaception 



Pre-Posc 
umber o 


testiag oa 
f studenCs 


-.uaterials dealing with 
N-53 


TransporcaCion 






■Pra-Tast 




PosC- 


-Test 


Grada 


Frequency 


PercsnC of Tocal 


Grade 


Frequency 


Percent of 


A 


7 


12 


A 


20 


38 


B 


6 


H 


B 


20 


38 


C 


15 


32 


C 


7 


12 


D 


11 


21 


D 


4 


8 


F 


14 


24 


F 


2 


4 



100 100 

Grade of C or Above - ?re-T-isc - 55% • 
Grade of C. or Above - ?o3t-T'^3t - 88% 

Increase — 33% 
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LnCsrraediaCe - hliss Garbo 

Sc. Francis ~ Jane Ozallo, Vocational Aide 

Transport acion 



Pro-Test 



P3st-Test 



A's 
B's 
C's 
D's 
F's 



0 
1 
4 
5 

24 



Intermediate - ^[iss Schade 

St. Francis - Jane Ozeilo, Vocational Aide 

Transportation 

Pre- Test 



A's 
B's 
C's 
D's 
F's 



0 
0 
6 
3 

15 
24 



A's 
B's 
C's 
D's 
F's 



7 
6 
3 
3 
5 



24 



Post-Test 



A's 
B's 
C's 
D's 
F's 



2 
10 
4 
2 
6 
24 



St. Francis 

Pre-Post testing on materials dealing with Transportation 
Number of students N=48 



P re-Test 



Post-Test; 



Grade 
A 



frequency 
0 



Percent of Total 
0 



B 


1 


2 


C 


10 


22 


D 


8 


15 


F 


29 


60 




In'=48 


100 



Grade of Cor Above - ?re-Tr3St - 24% 
Grade of C or Above - Post-Test - 67% 



Increase — 43% 
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Grade 
A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



13 



■equency 


Percent of 


9 


19 


16 


34 


7 


14 


5 


10 


11 


23 


N=48 


100 

t 


» 





Sc* Francis Jane Ozello, Vocational Aide 
Uefciltih and Public Service 



Pre-Test 










Post- 


-Test 




A's 0 










A's 


6 




B's 4 










B's 


10 




C's 5 










C's 


6 




D's 3 










D's 


3 




F's 14 










F's 


2 




26 












28 




Incaraediate - ^iiss 


Schade 














Sc. Francis - Jana 


Ozello, 


Vocational 


Aide 








Health and Public Service 














Pra-Tast 










Post- 


-Test 


• 


A's 0 










A's 


4 




B's 0 










B's 


11 




C's 2 










C's 


2 




D's 8 










D's 


4 




F's 15 










F's 


4 




25 












25 




St. Francis 
















Pra-?03t testing on 


taateriais 


dealing 


with 


health and 


Dublic ser^/ice* 




riunber of students 


in total — 


Approitimace 


ly 51 






Post-Test 










Pre— Test 




Grade Frequency 


Percent of 


Total 




Grade 


Frequency Pare 


ant of 


A 10 




19 






A 


0 


0 


B 21 




40 






B 


4 


8 


C 8 




15 






C 


7 


14 


D 7 




13 






D 


11 


22 


F 6 




11 






F 


29 


57 



N = 51 



51 
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Since we vera going into chs classroom only ones ptir week, wa felt that a 
lot of c i~ie '..■o'lld bii oUolen firorri our lesiio.n if yfive a pre-l:est and nost- 
tii.st before each area in the cluacer of transportation. Therefore we com- 
bined the pre-cests of the four areas o:nitting questions and then administered 
the pre-t23t. Aftor vre ccr-plct:;d rha cluster, ih-^ post r.e^t -.v-a^ given. '.-Jd 
alr.d jli^l the saae with the clusters of Public Sier^ricas and Health. We com- 
fained'the occupations involved vith tht,-; areas cf police, fire, postal services, 
telephone and health. The post-test concerning Public Services and Health 
has not been given yet so tha: results are not listed. 



6th Grade - Sr. Ceciliamarie 

St. Vitus - Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 

Transportation 

Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



A's 
B's 
C's 
D's 
F's 



2 
12 
5 
8 
4 
31 



A'; 



C's 

D's 
F's 



13 
12 
5 
1 
0 
31 



6th Grade - Mrs . Hollie 

St. Vitus - Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
Transportation 

Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



A's 
B's 
C's 

D'i 
F's 



0 

5 
11 

11 
31 



A's 
B's 
C's 

D's 
F's 



10 
9 

/. 
•f 

7 
1 



5th Grade - Ur. Pengov 

St. Vitus - Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
TransDOrtatlon 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



A 


3 


1 


A's 


10 


B' 


S 


A 
-r 


B's 


11 




s 


8 


C's 


8 


D' 


s 


3 


D's 


1 




3 


16 


F's 


1 






34 




32 



5th Grade ~ Sr. Gertrude 

St. Vitus - Jean Dzurilla, Vocational Aide 
Transportation 




15 



Pre-Test 






Post -Test 






A's 2 


C's 


3 


A's 13 


C's 


3 


B's 11 




A 


3's 13 


D's 


5 




J?' g 


11 




F's 


3 



P;UJ^^LI^>tS IN ADMIlilSTERIMC: 

There wert^ no major problems in. adininisUijring L:he tests. The questions 
'.;-3ri read aloud and time \/as allotted for answerir.g. We have studied 3 clusters 

?o!ne of tha quastioas on the test could be ansxvered vlth the kncwled.'^e 
Liicy received from the study. Somt: of the quest ioa^a were confusing because 
cho^e points were not stressed in our lessons. Also the titles given to certain 
occuoations ve;ce different. We used the title DIETIGL\:J instead of MUT-HITIONIST. 
Alclio.u^^h the material was presented in class, T feel a drill would be necessary 
to really answer some of the queiitions. For instance, the Health Occupations. 
.Tliey were faailiar wich cost of the jobs on page. 6. Page 7 Xv'as hard for us. • • 
Miybe more explanation was needed. I think only 3 lines were needed and would 
have been better for. us. Good ; ; ; Bad, etc. 



KVALUATIQN ; 

We entered the classroom during the last week of October, 1972- We . 

gave a presentation of the program to the- students then, and, the week after, 
started in to the cluster of Transportation. We covered the four areas: 
iihippiag, trains, truck, and plane. We took in a field trip relating to this • 
cluster. The cluster that followed was Public Services.* We discussed police, 
fire, postal services and the telephone company and its services. We had 
spe<*kers come from the police and fire to explain and demonstrate in better 
detail their job and equipment they use.* 

We have been well-accepted at all 3 schools. The students have commented 
that they now know more abouc Cleveland and can relate better to the material 
iu the news. It has increased their vocabulary knowing the correct termino- 
lo,';.:y for the occupations. They have said they like career education better than 
thi-ir t$ocial studies class. The teachers like our approaches in discussing 
ocx.upacions. They themselves have found our lessons to be interesting, know- 
I^c'geabla, and enjoyable, I feel that ;:iost of the teachers do follow-up and 
review the material covered in our clasc^es (career ed.) during their own class 
ti'jia. vfnen we first started^ it took us a Icn^ time to cover a cluster. We 
w-^re going in to a lot of detail v7ith the jobs in our one-day-a-week-45 -minute 
period and it ^;ould take 2 to 3 weeks to cover one aspect of the cluster. I 
fee. I it necessary that the regular classroom teacher keep in mind the material 
covered and include it with their lesson. Tlie student will benefit more and 
.T.ore clusters can be introduced and covered. 



•'•The cluster oc Health Occupations has also been discussed. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIOM/J. EDUCATION - JOB IKFOILM VTION QUESTIONNAIRE 



DESCRIPTION: 

1) SCHOOL: Imraacula'e Conception 
GRiUDE : 5 

DATE: Feb, 7, 1973 
TIME: 50 minutes 
c:0. OF STUDENTS: 25 
TEST NOS, : 0060-0084 

2) SCHOOL: Iiunaculate Conception 
GR:\DE: 6 

DATE: Feb. 7, 1973 
TE'IE: 35 minutes 
NO. OF STUDENTS: 27 
TEST NOS. : 0085-0111 

3) SCHOOL: St. Vitus 

GRADE: 6 - Sr, Ceciliamarie 
DATE: Feb. 8, 1973 

TI2-IE: 35 minutes 

NO, OF STUDENTS: 33 
TEST NOS. : 0112-0144 

4) SCHOOL: St. Vitus 
GRADE: 6 - Mrs. Mollie 
DATE: Feb. 8, 1973 
TiHE: 40 minutes 

NO. OF STUDENTS: 31 
TEST NOS.: 0145-0175 

5) SCHOOL: St. Vitus 
GRADE: 5 - Mr. Pen gov 
DATE: Feb.' 8, 1973 
TIME: 55 minutes 

NO. OF STUDEMTS: 33 
TEST NOS^. 0176-0208 

6) SCHOOL: St. Vitus 
GR^*d3E: 5 - Sr. Gertrude 
DATE: Feb. 8, 19 73 
TIME: 40 minutes 

NO. OF STUDENTS: 34 
TEST NOS. : 0209-0242 



NO. OF CLASSES: 8 

NO. OF 5TU GR.U)ES: 3 25 

NO. OF 6IH GR.VDES: 3 - - 27 • 33 

33 34 
31 92 
91 
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TOTAI, ~ 183 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
A Correlated Instructior.al Program for Grades I'-S 



RATIONALE 



This career education program has been adapted from a pilot government 
project. The Developmental Education Program has been taught in our schools, 
1972-73 school year* 

Although it has been set up to correlate with the social studies 
curriculum, it can easily be incorporated into other subject areas. 

This program is intended to roeet t?ie needs of the students in our 
schools V7ith their present organizational framework. The progr2im is flexible 
enough to allow emphasis to be placed on specific career choices in a parti- 
cular area. 

Career education has not been an integral part of our academic instruc- 
tion. Incorporating this into our curriculum will enable students to choose 
a career not by chance but by design. It will play a part in alraost every 
facet of the students' educational experience, beginning in the earliest 
grades continuing throughout his future. Rather than being limited to job 
skill training, it seeks to engage the student across a broad spectrum, 
including his attitude toward work, his awareness, his own talents, potential, 
interests, and his ability to make an informed and intelligent decision, 

Tlie development of the program was influenced by the following con- 
siderations: 

— an unbiased positive v±Qi<r coward all occupations is essential to the 

selection of an appropriate occupation. 
— an attitude of appreciation for God^s gift of individuality and 

distinctive qualities given to all is essential." 
— the objectives and activities are selected to coincide with the 

developmental stages of intellectual growth. 

At the primary level the studt;.nt v/ill become aware of the community, 
systems and services civailable. The emphasis at the intermediate level x>rill 
be on providing the student with a broad base of occupational Information and 
orientating them toward the world of work. The program at the junior high 
level will move into an orientational exploratory phase, where the students 
x;ill continue to learn about the wide range of occupational choice,s available 
but will bej^in to samyle different occupational areas more deeply, ai\d parti- 
cipate in actual experiences. Tlie activities are designed to enable the 
student to begin a better position to make the next step in their career 
development. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS 



To assist the children in understanding and profiting from their 
living e:cperiences as they become aware, explore in, and prepare for their 
career choices, this program has the following instructional goals: 

Through the experiencing of an organized devsloprnental program of 
career education, the students should: 

— develop positive, attitudes toward work and become sensitive 
to the dignity of work. 

— accept responsibility for developing good work habits » 

— use effectively their understanding of reciprocal relationships 
involving women, men, work, and the environment. 

— find school more ineaningf al through focusing on career choices^ 

— analyse occa;^ations in relationship to their specific career. 

— develop a respect for each individual's capabilities. 
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INSTRUCT I 0 M A L 



0 B J E C T IVES 



In order to reach those goals , the student should: 

Grade 1 

1) state some services provided in her comiriLinity* 

2) recognize the services as occupations. 

Grade 2 



1) recall present (past) knowledge of occupations and group 
into occupational families. 

2) recognize differences in occupational families. 



Grade 3 



1) be aware of occupational faniilies. 

2) be conscious of the differences in abilities pertaining to each 
occupation. 

3) discuss the effects of developing potential to its fullest. 



Grade 4 



1) identify and describe a greater nuniber of occupations. 

2) recognize the importance of each job. 

3) distinguish job opportunities that are available for each individual. 



1) Indicate the kinds of education needed for a specific career. 

2) investigate inore thoroughly 7 of the 15 clusters. 

3) identify sane tools and equipment needed for these occupations. 



Grade 6 



1) expand present knowledge to include remaining 8 clusters. 

2) develop greater Icnowledge of the operation and uses of basic tools 
and equipment. 

3) compare and contrast these occupations before deciding a field of 
interfuse. 

4) demonstrate knowledge of the mechanics for applying for a job. 

Grade 7 

1) expand knowledge of the requirements of occupations. . 

2) increase knowledge of the operations involved in a wider variety 
of occupations. 

Grade 8 

1) acquai-.it self with the materials used in a range of occupations. 
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2) experience actual occupations through niiinipulation of these materials. 
3) accept the responsibility of selecting fields of interest* 
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Lesson #1 



DEVELOPMENT.\L VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Title ; Orientation to D.V.E.P. 

Coal: Students should develop an interest in D.V.E. Program 

Objectives ; Students should derive general information about D.V.E.P. 

(a) students should be acquainted with program 

(b) student should define occupation and cluster 





(c) student should recognize 


15 clusters 




Ob j . 


Lea*rning Experience 


ilaterials 


Evaluation 


a 


1. Introduction of progran. 


Developmental 
Vocational 
Education is 
written on board. 




b,c 


1. Pass out pictures^ child 
will view and discuss 

2- Oral description by student. 
Place on buiiatin board 
relating to specific 
cluster. 

3. Define occupation. 

C^fnat are these people 
doing). Meaning of D.V.E.P. 


Pictures 
Btilletin Board 




a,b,c 


1. Survey 

Adult occupation 
place 
clus ter 
Interest - occupation 
cluster 


Mimeograph sheets 


Were the studeit 
able to relate 
to the cluster? 



CD An adult in -my family • 

(cccupation, place of employniert , and cluster if possib 



(2) I would like to be 

(occipation, and clustar if possible) 




Lesson y2 



DEVELOP :-[EOTx\L VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Title: Transportation — Shipping 

Goal : Student should develop an interest in shipping occupations. 

Objectives ; Student should identify and describe a greater number of 
occupations in shipping, 

(a) student should define the term, transportation 

(b) student should describe the following occupations from 
the film; pilot, engineer, mater, deck hand, shipping 
clerk, and longshoreman* 

(c) student should describe management of harbor traffic, 
maintenance of a ship, and handling/distribution of 
cargo. 



Ob j . 


'Learning ' E:^srience 


Materials 


Evaluation 


a 


1. 


Review past lesson 


Cluster and 


Can student 








Occupation 


recall? 








t«7rT tt*PTi on 










board. 




a 


2d 


Define transportation 




Can student 


a 








define? 






Vrno traveled and settled 










here? How? Type of Trans.? 








4. 


Pre— rest ' 


Mimeograph sheet 






5. 


Role Play - Captain 










Breakfast, sir? - cook, 










galley 










Refuel? - deck hands, 










engineer 










Travel N or S? - naviga- 










tor 










Cargo movement? - long- 










shoreioan 






b,c 


6. 


Film; Seaport 


Film 


Were the students 




7. 


Discussion 


Written, on board 


able to answer 








management of harbor 


the questions 








traffic, maintenance 


about the film 








of ship, handling/ 


and dencribe 








distribution of cargo 


other jobs? 








- bu]k, general, other 










jobs. 




b 


8. 


Assign reports on 










shipping occupations 
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DEVELOP!'tEMTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Film: Seaport 

luLroductzion ; President Cleveland, name of ship, arrives and the captain 

of this ship explains many of the seaports operations. Other 
ship employees and seaport workers explain hov their 
jobs contribute to the life of the seaport - managetnent of 
/ harbor traffic, maintenance of ships and the handling and 

' distribution of cargo. 

Discussion ; Management of harbor traffic - caln v/aters and tugboafc 

Maintenance of ships dry dock; for repairs 

Handling and distribution of cargo - longshorcinau; two kinds 
of cargo; bulk and general 

Other jobs - truckdriver, longshoreman, ship captain, ship 
engineer, navigator, custom officer, etc. 



::ame date 



irt I. Tr»ie or False 

!• Shipping employees work only on the ships. 

2, Engineers pilot shipy. 

3» Ship officers work their way up fron the bottom, 

4» Deck hands perform manual tasks. 

5, The mate assists the nilot. 
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I arc II* Multiple Choice 

?: . The shipping industry is ( A) a) grot/ing b) closing doivii c) only for men, 
!i • TrcnsporLation or cargo by r-hip costs (C) a) more tlian it does by truck 

b) just as much as it does by truck, train, or plane l^^ss* than it does 
by truck, train, cr plan:», 

! - i-ngineer's are responsible ft-r i:he ship's (A) a) power b) food 

c) navigation 

' . A ship's kitchen is called r.h-2 (C) a) deck b) creu c) galley 
Most ships on inland v/?.terv7ays are insp^icted by the (^Q 
a) llnvy b) Army c) Coasc Guard 
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Lesson r3 



DEVEL0P2iIi::;iAL VOCATIOl'IAL EDUCATION 



Title: 



Goal: 



Transportation — Shipping 
Sarae as lesson Ir2 



Objectives : Sarrje as lesson #2 



Leamip" Eicperience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



1. Student reports 

2. Cleveland port 

3. Chart facts 



Slides 

Mimeograph sheet 
(copy attached) 



Was child able 
to use resource 
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Lesson H 



DSVELOPMENT^VL VOCATIOMAL EDUCATION 



Traasportat ioa — Shipping 
Same as lesson #2 



Goal: 

Ob j ectives : Same as lesson i-2 



Obi • 


Learning E:cparience 


Materials " 


Evaluation 


c 


1. Student reports 




Was student abl 








to use resourc 




2. Cleveland Port 


Slides 






3. Chart facts and jobs 


Mimeographed sheet 






4* Sing song on shipping 


Record 





.Transportation — Shipping 

Fa>:t s 

Eiuployees work on land and ship 

Industry is grox^ing 

Co;?t less than it does by train, 
cruck, plane 

Ships are inspected by the Na^/y 

Ship's kitchen is called a galley 

In zomational port 

Tugboat tows ships 



Jobs 

Pilot — navigates ships 

Engineer — responsible for operating 
and maintenance of ship 

Mate ~ assists pilot in operation of 
ship 

Deck hand — perforins rnanual tasks of 

involved in rijnning of ship 

Shipping clerk — keeps records of goods 

Stevedore — hires people, a company 

Longshoreman — transfers cargo from 

-ship to dock, leads the 
ship , 

Ilerchant seamen — maintain decks and 

other areas of the ship 

- officers are promoced as experience 
and knowied^e Increase, 
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DEVELOPilHNTx\L VOCATIONAL EDliCATIOIJ 



NAI-IE 



DATE 



■'TRiUN'SPORTATION -- SHIPPING 



Fact£ 



Jobs 
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DATE 



Part I. True or False 

? 1. Sliipping eiapioyries work only oa the ships. 

T 2 > Engineers pilot ships. 

T 3. Ship officers v/ork their v/ay xip from the Knftom. 



T 4. Deck hands perform manual tasks. 



T 5. The mate assists the pilot. 



[*art II • Multiple Choice 

1. The shipping industry is A a) growing b) closing do\m c) only for men 

2. Transportation of cargo by ship costs C . a) mora than it does by 

truck b) just as much as it does by tn.ick, train, or plane c) less than 
it does by truck, train, or plane. 

3. Engineer's are responsible for the ship^s A a) power b) food 
c) navigation 

4. A ship's kitchen is called the C a) deck b) crew c) galley 

5. i-icst ships on inland waterways are inspected by the A 
a) Ilavy b) Ariny c) Coast Guard 



Pare I. True or False 

1. Shipping employees work only on the ships. 

2. Engineers pilot ships. ^ 

I 

3. Ship officers v;ork their way up from the bottom. 

■ 4. Deck hands perform manual tasks. | 

5. The mate assists the pilot* 

Pa::--, il. ?-!ultiple Choice [ 

1* The shipping industry is . a) growing b) closing down c) only for men 

2. Transportation or cargo by ship costs . a) more than if does by truck 

b) just as niuch as it does by truck, train, or plane c) lefr.s than it does 

by truck, train, or plane. \ 



13, Engineers- are responsible for the ship's . a) power b) food c) navigatiot 

4. A ship's kitchen is called the . a) deck b) crew c) galley { 

^ „. I-o^t ships on inland wateriJays are inspected by the . a) Ma'^/y ^ 

m^ita b) Army c) Coast Guard 27 ' 



Lesson jrS 



DEVELOPI'lENTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Title : Transportation ~ Trains/Railroads 

Goal: Student should develop an interest in railroad occupations 

ObjeccivGS : Student should identify and descrxbe a greater number of 
occupations in the railroad system. 

(a) student should recognize the iisiportance railroad past and 
present 

(b) student should describe the following occupations ; trackraen, 
locoiTiOtive engineer, brakeman, conductor, station agent, 
clerk, carmen, firemen, and bridge workers. 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



1. Song about R.R. 



2. Introduction relating to the 
history of the R- R. 
-importance of R.R, and 

growth of: U.S. 
--first R.R. 

3. Describe individual .iobs 
--pass out card aiid describe 

job (ask questions) in 
sequence by building a 
train 

1. trackmen 

2. bridge workers 

3. caraan 

4. locomotive engineer 

5. fireman 

6 . conductor 

7. brak.eman 

8. station agent 

9. clerk 

4 . Definitions 

5. Supplementary - for students 
individual research if so • 
desires 



Silver Burdett 
I^cord #6 
''This Train" 
Booklet - R.R. 
of America 



Flash cards 
Chalkboard 



Crossword ipuzzle 
Bookie t-R.R. of 
America 



Can student describe 
importance of R.R. 
to America 



Was student able 
to relate to each 
job? 



Could student 
define each job? 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATtOl^AL EDUCATION FROGRAld 



LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER— works the throttles, air brakes, other controls, and 
checks the condition of the locomotive. He must observe track 
signals and comply with speed restrictions at all hours and. in all 
conditions. He nust be alert constantly, especially for obstructions 
on the track or c ' ar emergencies. 

FIREMEN — works x^ith Ijcomotive engineer. Checks to see if the locomotive 

is supplied with the fuel, sand and water needed for the run, that the 
engine is in proper working order. He checks the flagging equipraent. 
He acts as lookout for obstructions on tracks and road crossings, 
inspects the train on curves for sparks, smoke or fire and any other 
defects. 

CONDUCTORS safety of the passengers and cargos. Supervise uoxk of the 
train and engine crews, takes care of any einergency that may occur 
on the run. 

BRAKEMEN — work with conductor, tools and equipment are in their proper 

place, at stops — they make walking inspections of the cars in the 
txain, regulate heat, light and air-conditioning on a train. 

STATION AGENT. — calculate., freight and express packages, deliver train order. 

CLERKS — paper work; collect bills, investigate complaints, adjust claims, 
tracing shipments, selling tickets and bookkeeping. 

TRACrotEN — look for cracked rails, Xv^eak ties, other track and road . 
defects. Heavy maintenance work. 

BRIDGE WOR.KERS — skilled craftsmen, carpenters, bridciayers, plasterers, 
ironworkers. 

CARMEN — car inspactors that check cars that might lead to accidents and/or 
delay. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Basic Kist:oi-y of the Railroad 

Benefits of the R.R. ' • 

— settled west 
— growth of cities near R.R. 
— brought farm Rachinary west 
— brought raw nii-terials 
— R.R. usually build near shores ■ 

— ^lelpcd with the exchange of products (How would we g;3it x^heat from the West) 

— tied countries together making them a united nation 

— provided fast dependable, low cost, high vcluine transportation 

— delivered troops 

— e:<panded our nation 

— R.R* employed in every stats except Hawaii 

First R.R. in 1330 — opened "railroad era" 

— 13 million people lived east of Mississippi 
— new to%>nns 

— increase in productivity 

— opened regions of farniing, mining, lumber, and manufacturing 

— Congress aided construction of R.R.. 1850 — 1st land grant 

— Pa^^e 11-12; "Railroads in America" — picture showing the czqjansioii 

. of R.R. 

— type of power changed over the years from steam to diesel 

Quote — Late President J.F.K, 

— "As our frontier moved westward, it was the railroads that bore the great 
tide of i\mericans to areas of new opportunities and new hope. It was 
the railroads that Linked together the diverse segments of this vast 
land so that together they might create the greatest economy the world 
has knoOT.. " 



First locomotive to run on a standard railroad in the U,S, v/as the British 
T)uilt - Stourbridge Lion. On August 8, 1829, the Lion, operated by Horatio 
A'-laa, vras tried out on a short wooden railroad in t'cnnsyivanla. September, 1329, 
the Ton Thu/r.b, an ' experimencal locomotive built by Peter Cooper, of N.Y. - 
was iiinerican built and ran! 

First steam passenger railroad ran in Charleston, S.C. in December. 1830. 

•'•U'etwork of more than 20,000 miles of rail line reaches into all ^arts of the 
coini:ry* Nations largest employer. Worker starts at the bottom and v;orks his 
w:iy up. 
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ACROSS 



LL 



o 



K 



/M 



1. ivesponsible for running locomotive safely and efficiently 

2. Handles paper work and accounts for each piece of merchandise 
3« Builds and repairs railroad freight and passenger cars 

4, Construct, maintain, and repair tracks 



5. Responsible for seeing that railroad trains are moved according to train 
orders 

5. Official representati\^a in dealing with public at railroad stations 
Sells tickets, checks baggage, and loads and unloads freight 

7^ Checks fuel, eledtrical equipment and cools before each run in order to 
insure safety 

S. Construct and repair tunnels, bridges, railroad stations owned by the 
railroad 

9. Sees than proper flags, ;-7aming lights, and other signals are displayed 
while train is in motion. or stopped. Checks air brakes. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Due to the fact that the v/eek is shortened because of the Thaaksgiving 
Holidays, we have nlnn.ned this lessoa as a review — 'a fun reviev/. We have 
liOt written up specific objectives but have listed the activities. One of 
the activities might be an introduction to the following lesson on trucks. 



Activities 



Riddle Bulletin Board 



Place cards on the backs of the 
scudents (volunteers) which vvould 
have the name of an occupation. 
Then have the other members of the 
class give hints to this scudcnt 
who wauid then have to guess what 
job they represented. 

Pass train booklets out. Let 
students page through these 
booklets. 



Purpose 

1. To review shipping and train 
occupations • 

2. A review in the area of the 
train. 



A review and an enforcement o 
the train lesson. 



Pass out pamphlets on the trucks 
which were received from l/hite 
Motor3. Allow the children to 
page these thoroughly 3? ving chetii 
an idea and motivation to learn 
more about trucks. 



4. Introduccion to truck lesson. 



Devote extra time -to the develop- 
ment of the transportation table 
presentation. State different 
names that may be familiar to the 
children. (Natnes which correlate 
to the area/cluster of transpor- 
tation) — Cleveland Port, Burke 
Airport, Hopkins Airport, II 0 
Railroad, ?enn Central, Pacific 
Central, Vfnite ^-lotors, Leese- 
Nevilie 



5. Learn znve about city. 
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Lesson #6 
K-6 



DEVELOP>ENTAL VOCATIOMAL EDUCATION 



Title: Trf^nsportation — Trucking 

Goal ; . Student should develop an interest in trucking occupations." \" ' 

Objectives ; Student should identify and describe a greater number of occupations 
in trucking ; system. 

.* (a) student should identify with areas trucking companies, l^Hiite 
Motors 

(b) student should describe the following jobs: over the road 
truck driver, local truck driver, and routeman, bus driver 

(c) student should relate to school work and its importance in 
the working world* 



Qbj 



a,b,c 
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Learning Exoerience 



1. Introduction - game 
Student describe and 
.expresses what the 
truck is used for. 

2. Film - further explanation 
of jobs. 



Materials 



3. Discuss film - try to 
relate jobs to truck 
(toys) 

-over the road truckdriver 
-local truckdriver 
-routeman 
-bus driver 

-straight truck - local 
truckdriver 

-piggy back truck on trains 

-\7eight station - so much 
weight on an axle aloud 
to prevent wear on roads 

-drivers taught safety 



Paper bag with 4 
trucks representing 
the different jobs. 



'^Lifeline on Wheels* 
IVhite Motors Corp. . 
431-2000 
East 79 St. 
Mr. G, Garret 

Toy trucks 

Job flash cards 
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Evaluation 



Was student 
able to relate 
to film? 









Lesson #7 








6-3 




DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIONAI. EDUCATION 




JL X U XC« • 


Transportation — Trucking 








Same as lesson #6 






Cbjectives: Sama as Tfesson !r6 . 






Obi . 


Learning E-cparieince 


Materials 


Evaluation 




1. Dafine jobs - students 


Mimeographed 


Can students 




draw trucks and name and 


sheets 


jobs by relai 




define jobs. 




to film and < 


* 






cuss ion from 








xoo^un ifwi 


c 


2* Freight form - students 


Fdmeographed 


Is it import 




will fill it out along 


sheets 


to go to sch 




with the teacher. 
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DEiVELOPMEirfi^iL VOCATIOK/i EDUCATIO:-; 



B & 0 RAILROAD 
Shipping Division 
P.O. Box 5842 
Cleveland, Ohio 44119 



MEMORANDUM FOR FACTORY SHIPMENTS 



Date Shipped^ 
Order l^o. 



Dept. No. 



Date Entered 



Car No. 



Billed to: 

Street 

City 



Shipped to; 



Order No, 



Quantity to 



Ship 



Rejection 
Tag No. 



Quantity 
Shipped 



Description 



Received 



DRIVING aCGU?ATIO:.^S 

Over che Road Truckdriver — across the nation 

large seoi 

Local Truckdriver — state and vicinity 
Routemen — niilknan, specific route 
Bus driver — associated with bus lines 
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Lesson #8 
7-8 



DFA'ELO?MENT/iL VOCATION.\L EDUCATION 



Title 



Goal: 



Qb jectivas : 



Transportatioa — Alrplanss 

Student should develop an. interest in airplane occupations. 

Student should id^sntify and describe a greater number of 
occupations in airplanes system. 



[ 
r 



(a) student should identify with Cleveland Hopkins arJ. Burke 
Lake front xMrports. 

(b) student should describe the following jobs: aircraft mechanic, 
airplane dispatcher, air traffic controller, teletypist, 

pilot , copilot , flight engineer , and 5 tewardess f 

(c) students should recognize the importance of education in ^ 
obtaining a job. 



Obi, 



Learnino; £;caerience 



Materials 



;valuation 



1. Introduce Cleve. Hopkins 
Airport (largest in Cleve.). 
Can you niiime another airport 
in Cieve,? Burke Lakefrocit. 

2. Airplane skit which was given 
out at previous lesson so 
student would have time to 
practice it. 

3. i'^iscussion - ask actors to 
tell about their job 



Cuiainating activity - ga-ne 
Kiat chintz 



Picture of Cleva. 
Hopkins 



Slides on airport 
shown - correlated 



with skit 



Flash cards 



Mimeographed 
sheets 



^•fere studentii 
able to carry 
cut task? 



W'fre student 
able to defirl 
jobs? 



Did studants f 
match j^bs I 

[ 



Did 

in; 

corractlv? 
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Revised Lesson #8 



Title: 



Goal: 



Objectives: 



DEVELOPMEMm VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Transportation — Airplanes 

Scud'int should develop an interest in airplane occupations 

Studnnt should identify and describe a greater number of 
occu])atioas in airplanes system. 

(a) student should identify with Cleveland Hopkins and Burke 
Lakefront Airports 

(b) student should describe the following jobs: aircraft 
mechanic, airline dispatcher, air traffic controller, 
teletypist, pilot, copilot, flight engineer, and 
stewardess 

(c) students should recognize the importance of education in 
obtaining a job. 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



ERiC 



1. Before class students in skits 
prepare and put on articles 
which represent their jobs 

2. All students grouped together on 
floor as an audience* 
-Has anyone been to a play? 
-Did you play a part at . the 

play even though you were 
not in the play? 
^Audience 

-Is an audience important? 
-I^at must they do? 

3. Introduction to skit-set the 
scenes 

(1) classroom 

(2) airplane - United Airlines 
-Has anyone flown on a plane? 
-Vfnat airport did you fly f'rom? 

-Cleveland Hopkins 
-Is it the biggest in Cleveland? 
-Does anyone know a smaller airport 

that is real close to us? . 

*Burke Lakefront 

4. Skit - Students did not have much 
time to practice so they will work 
on expression instead o£ body 
movement. Job titles on chalk tray. 
Students name jobs on chalk tray. 

5. Each student receives a skit in 
order to recall jobs for matching 
game, (skimming techniques used) 
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Badge 
atripes 



Airplane slides 
sho\m correlated 
to skit. 

Flash cards 

Mimeographed sheets 



Were students 
able to carry 
out task? 
Could students 
do the work 
sheet? 



Ob j 



Materials 



6. Students correct: sheet with 
teacher in an overhead presen- 
tation. 

7. Discuss what materials are. avails- 
able for them to look at 

8. Next week we shall have a test 
so be sure to study. 



Transparency 



''Wonderful World 
of Cleveland*' 



Evaluation 



Kow well did 
students do? 
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PLi\Y The Pilot and His Plane 

■ AUTHOR Jeinann Dzurilla 



CHr\RA CTERS Captain, Co-Pilot, Friend from F»A,A,, Flight Engineer, 

Stewardess, Passengers (two), Liitle Old Lady and Her 
Friend, Teletypist:, Clerk, Air Traffic . Controller , Aircraft 
Mechanic, Airline Dispatcher, Teacher, Narrator, 

PROPS Moc.ify to o\m liking 



NAEiLVIOR: Here is Captain , He is the pilot of a big plane. He is brave. 

He is careful. Captain wears a blue suit. He has gold stripes on 

his sleeves. There are wings on his coat. He wears a cap with a badge on it. 

It took a long time for to become the captain of- a big plane. First 

he had to go to a flying school. 

AT SCHOOL 

TEACHER: Ws have learned the importance of the radio and how to use it properly 
when in flight. (P^dio Signal) Yesterday, we talked about weather and the need 

for the daily forecast. , can you recall any of the traffic rules 

of the sky? 

CAPTAIN : Yes, teacher, we must fly at a certain altitude and a certain speed. 
Keep on course at all times to avoid collision with another plane. 

TEACHER: Very good, Ue will take our first lesson in the air today. 

Now we turn the wheel right and the plane goes to the right and then turn the. 
wheel left and the plane goes to the left* Pull the wheel towards you and the 
nose of the plane goes up, push the wheel away from you and the nose goes down. 

CAPTAIN: How about when you want to turn around and x^hat's this pedal for? 

TEACHER: To turn the plane around, move the wheel to the left and step on the 
left pedal or move the wheel right and step on the right pedal. Now one wing 
tilts up and the' other wing tilts do'^m. The plane will turn around, 

C APTAIN : I leva to fly the plane. I xvill learn to control the plane properly and 
efficiently because I want to be an airplane pilot, 

NARRATOR: Then ^ went to see a friend. He was a member of the F.A.A. 

explained to his friend what he wanted to be. 

CAPTAIN: , I am incerested in becoming an airplane pilot for a national 

airline. Ivhat needs to be done and what should my qualifications be. 

FRIEND : Well, old buddy. The F.A.A. which sta'ids for Federal Aviation Admini- 
stration has some very strict rules. V/e develop the safety regulations, inspect 
and test aircraft facilities, provide ground electronics guidance and we give 
the test for licensing pilots. But since your uy buddy, I'll give you sorae 
inside info. 

You seem to fit the qualifications. You must b?. 20-35 yrs. of age. 5 ft. 6 inches 
to 6 ft. 4 inches, and weigh betx^reen 140-210 poinds. You have graduated from 
high school and you need two years of college. If you have bad vision, you need 
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I^3t: LITTLS OLD LADY; Hey, sonny, we need cv/o tickets to rlLaai, Florida. This 
cold x^eacher in Cleveland is doing noChing for ciy back aches. 

2 nd LITTLE OLD L.\DY : Re want to fly the friendly skies. Gertrude, I can 
.u:.dly WciiL CO relax on the sunny warm beach in rliami. Gee a move on there, 
young man. 

CLKRK: Reservations, ladies* Fare to iliand - $136,00 plus cax $6*30 which 
corses to S142.30, Thank you ladies, right dovn the ramp to "^''light 216 for Miani, 
Florida. We'll take care of your baggage aftier we weigh it. Hers are your 
tickets, and baggage tags. Wa are called the traffic agent or clerk. We 
sell tickets, make reservations, schedules, fare information, check £ind weigh 
baggage. We also keep record of passengers and cargo. Flight 216 leaving 
for I'LLanii, Florida at Gate 23, in 15 minutes. Start boarding the plane. 

LITTLE OLD LADIES : He was such a nice man. He was cute, too. Now, Gertrude, 
stick to your own age. Well, we* re on our way. 

STEWARDESS : I an a flight attendant and I aia aboard aluiost all passenger planes 
operated by the caminercial airlines. We greet the passengers as they board the 
plane and check their tickets, assist theiii to their seats, hang their coats, 
and generally make theui comfortable. Since we co:ne in contact with the public, 
we must be poised, tactful and resourceful in case of emergencies. There are 
age lidits. We nust be 19-27 years old. Our height niust be at lea.st 5 ft. 
2 inches and at the most 5 ft. 9 inches. We must be in excellent health. We 
can serve meals and give safety instructions. We are responsible to the captain. 
Good afternoon, ladies. May I see your tickets? Seats 16 and 17. Right this way, 
please. Hay I have your coats? Would you like a pillow? 

LITTLE OLD LADY : I^nere do I sit? How are the weather conditions dotm in Florida? 

ST EWARD ESS; I will get that information for you immediately. 
Captain, how is the weather in Miami? 

MA-xRATOR : For this information, the Captain contacts the Radio Kood. • 

CA.PTAIN : Radio Pvoom, come in. Radio Room. Flight 216 needs weather report. 

rZLETYPIST: Flight 216 for Florida: Weather conditions are fair. Thunderstorm 
in the southern part of Ohio and norchem p:irt of Tennessee. Land in Atlanta, 
Georgia at 1100 to pick iip shipment and continue on to Florida, V/eather is 
good in Florida. Sunny skies at 34 degrees. 

C -A F T AIM : Get me: the Control Tower. 

TlLF.TY?I3T : Right away. Captain. The Control Tower is directly above us. 
I nm called a teletypist and I xvork in the Radio PNOom. I report the weather 
conditions and other flight information between ground nerscnnel cmd flight personne 
I use a radio-telephone, I also operate a celetype machine which n^^s a keyboard 
.si niiar to that of a typewriter. 
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it to b? corrected to 20/20 vision. You cannot have^ any outstanding physical 
Iicitidicaps and we will give you a test to see if you have quick reflexes. 
You also need much experience in the air* I recorrmend .you get a job at a 
small airport and ^ork your way up. 

CrlPTAIN : Thanks, £lot. 1*11 take your advice. 

NARRATOR : studied and practiced every day until he was ready to get 

a job as a pilot* There are many kinds of pilot;. First got a job 

as a flying forest ranger. If he saw smoke he called the ranger station, on 
his radio. Next he flew a freight plane • He flew a giraffe from New York 
to a zoo in Cleveland. He flew fresh fish from Maine to Cleveland. 

CAPTAI^:: I want to fly a plane with people on it. I will get a job flying 
a small passenger plane. 

NARRATOR : flew a small plane for a long time. He studied more and 

more and again he had to pass tests to reach his goal of becoming ai pilot for 
a airline. 

CAPTAIN : I have studied hard and long and have become a co-pilot at the United 
Airlines. I sit next to the captain bv' pilot of the plane. I watch to see how 
the plane is flying.. I am second in command. I assist the. pilot in air-to^ . 
ground communications, monitoring flight and engine instruments and in operating 
the controls of the plane.- Together, the pilot and I, the. co-pilot , plot the 
course to be flo;>m and compute the flying time between various points. We 
must also contact the airline dispatcher to check v/ith his figures. 

NARRATOR : Then one day got good news. 

CAPTAIN : I have finally made pilot. • I am now a Captain and am in complete 
charge of the plane. I now have a co-pilot to help me. 

CO-PILQT : I have taken over the duties that once had. Wersit in 

the cockpit. Thers is also another person, up front with us. He is a man 
directly under me who does some very important jobs. He is called the flight 
engineer. Please, report the condition of the plane. 

l^XIGHT ENGINEER ; I check the fuel tanks, and inspected the tires. Everything 
seems to be A-OK. Once the airplane is airborne or in flight, I watch and operate 
many instruments and devices to check the performance of the engines. I had 
much schooling also. 3 long years of work experience in the maintenance, 
repair and over haul of aircraft and engines including a minimum of 6 months 
training or a year of experience on 4-engine pistons and jet planes. But it 
all paid off because I love v/hat I am doing. I also check the air-conditioning, 
pressure and electrical systems. 

Condition of plane is tip-top. Ready for take-off. 

CAPTAIN: Stewardess, will you please welcome the passengers. 

NARRATOPv : Back at the airline terminal, the passengers are buying their tickets. 
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AI?w TRiVFFIC CONTROLLER : Cont:rol tower, co:ne in, Flight: 216. Take course 
as planned. You. may have a slight delay when you hit the thunderstorn but 
it shouldn't give you too much trouble* Fly at an altitude of 3200 ft. 
ThxT vilT carry yon above r^rijor nir currantc^ that may giv3 disturbar.ee. Your 
speed should be the regulation air speed. . Over and Out. 

i am called the air traffic controller. I anr the guardian of the ain^ays 
and give instructions, advice, and information to pilots by radio and radar 
to avoid collisions and P-inimizc delays a.s aircraft fly between airports. 
We must consider many factors, includin.g weather, geography, amount of 
traffic, and size, spe^id and operating characteristics of aircraft. I am ■ 
stationed in the airport control tower. 

CO- PILOT : Co-pilct to airline mechanic. How are the mechanical operations. 

AIPwCRAFT MECHANIC : Co-pilot, I have checked the propall-'-^r conditions which 
are in fine shape. The damage that was done in the flight yesterday is fixed 
and in good conditions. I keep the airplanes operating safely and efficiently. 
I specialize in a specific pare of the plane, that is the propellers. They 
called -se here today because of the propeller trouble they had yesterday. 
Other Aircraft mechanics may specialize on the landing gear, hydraulic 
equipment, airborne electronic coinmun i cat ions . These are then inspected 
by the F.A.A. men. 

Everything is up to standards and take-off can be on time. 

CO-i?ILOT : Captain, did you check with the dispatcher in the pre-f light 
planning. Is everything going to go as planned. 

CAPTAIN: Yes, but I would like to speak with him once again before l:ake-off . 
PJ.ease contact him for me. 

CO -PILOT : Radio Room, Flight 216 to Radio Room. 
TSLETYPIST : Radio Room 

CO-PILOT: Contact me with _j the airline dispatcher for our flight. 



TELETYPIST : Will do. 

AIRLI2TS DISPATCHER : Airline dispatcher here reporting co Flight 216. 

CO-PILO T: Contact has been made. Captain 

C:iPTAIM : Give report on our pre-f light plan once again. 

VIRLI ::E dispatcher : you will fly on route 106AB at the altitude of 3200 ft. The 
:otal flying time should be 3 hrs^ and 43 mins. Your arrival at Atlanta, Georgia, 
'./ill be at 0245 hrs. You. will need no rafualing and depar:ure from Atlanta 
■It 0300 hrs. Landing at Atianta on the far Northwest >d.r strip. ^Landing at 
•tiami, Florida at 0335 hrs. oa Southern Runway. 

C am called the airline dispatcher. I coordinate fli?;ht schedules and operations 
/ithin an assigned area. All F.A.A, rules and regulations are observed. I 
.issisn the pilot in pre-f light planning abuut the quantity oE fuel, the best 
route and altitude, the total flying time and alternate fields for landing 
iz the one planned is hazardous- 



STEWARDESS: Weather conditions at Miami, Florida are good, sunny, wara at 
84 degrees. Please fasten seatbelts and no smoking till we have leveled-off. 
Arrival In Miami at 3:35. (lopG you enjoy your flight. 

NARRATOR: They fin illy arriva in Florida. 

TWO LITTLE OLD LAJDI ZS; Well, Gertrude, let's get a move on. 

CAPTAI N: We hope you have had an eajoyable trip on our flight. Be careful 
as you leave. Be sure to fly United again the friendly skies airline. 



DEVELOPMENTAL TOCATIOim EDUCATION 



NAME 



(Teacher's Copy) 



AIPvPLi\NE OCCUPATIONS 



COPILOT^ 



TELETYPISXSC\ 



AIRGIUVFT HEGIiiMs'IC 




FLIGHT ENGIflESR 



AIRLIKE DISPATCHEI^ 



PILOT. 



AIIl TRxVFFIC CONTROLLERS' 



STEWARDESSES 



JL. keep airplanes operating safely 
and 'efficiently 



plan tlie flight schedules and 
operations, quantity of fuel, 
the best rouce, tha total flying 
time 

are the guardians of the airx^ays, 
giving instructions 3 advice to 
avoid collisioas 

are stationed in the radio roo.ii 
and report the weather conditions 
between the ground personnel and 
flight personnel 

is called the captain 

is second in conrmand and assists 
the captain 

check the fuel tanks, inspects the 
tires', checks per norma nee of 
'Engines while in flight 

is the flight attendant abocird nost 

passen^^ar planes nnd n^akes the 

f.' assanjirers a.-j comrrortiahle as oossible 
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Lessen #9 



•DEVELOPMENTS. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Title : Transportation — Pv-aview 

Goal ; Student should express interest in transportation occupations ar.d 

enjoy field trip. 

Objectives : Students should review transportation occupations by relating 
to objects viewed. 



. cbi. 1 


Learning Experiences | 


Materials 


Evaluation 


] 


1. Introduction to field trip 
given in previous lesson. 
General information on how 
to act. 

2. Field trip - Auto-Aviation 
Museum - Western Reserve 
Historical Society 

10825 East Blvd. 
721-5622 

3. Preparation for panel dis- 
cussion or Post Test. 

4. Discuss field trip during return 
trip on the bus . 


Bus approved 
Christmas songs 
to sing on bus 


Could students 
relate what they 
^ saw to their 
panel discussion? 

■ 
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Lesson PlO 
Gradt3 5 



DKVKLGPMliNTAL VOCkTLGU:*L EDUCATIONAL PRCG.R.\2a 



Goilr 



Panel discusr^ian - Review: Correlat:ion of Caret^r education and 
social .studies. 

Student should develop an interest in the occupations of trans- 
portacion 



Objectives : Student should identify and describe a greater number of occupations 
in the cluster of transportation. 

(a) student should identify the occupations in shipping, railroads, 
road travel, and air travel in early times - 

(b) student should Identify the occupations in the transportation 
cluster v/ith modern times and compare to early tiines, 

(c^ student should identify typeo of cargo carried on different 
types of transportation, early and modern. 



Obi. 



Materials 



revaluation 



C 
t 
[ 
t 

1 



a , c 



a jC 



a,b,c 



1. Groups discuss travel made 
in early times and the type 
of transportation used * 

2. Groups discuss jobs that 
were needed on these types 
of transportation. 

1. Identify rnodem transporta- 
tion 

2. Compare times 

1* Children at desks xvrite 
dov;n ir^portant facts, in 
comparing early ticaes to 
modem. 



Map 

Pictures 
Textbook 



Pictures from hcind- 
outs in career ed. 
classes 

Magazine pictures 
Minie o g r a ph ed sheet 
(sair.ple beiovv'-) 



Were the student^ 
able to identify! 
their s-tudy of 
occupations in the 
areas of transpoif' 
tion v;ith early 
times? 

v-rere the studentar 
able CO identify!^ 
more jobs in moden 
times? 

Were the students 
able to compare tm 
early times to 
modern? 



Outline — Early Tiir.es Varsus Modern 
Ea rly Times 

1. Types of transportation 
2* Occupations 
3. Types of cargo 



Modem 



Types of ti^anspor tation 



OccupationG 



Types Ol Cargo 
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c 
[ 
c 
[ 
[ 
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I 



Lesson >?10 
Grade 6 



Title: 



Goal: 



DE>'ELOFN£NTiVL VOCATIONiVL EDUCATIONAL ??vOGR/^I 



Panel discussion - Review: Correiacion of career educaciori and 
socia:. studies. 

Studei'.t should develop an interest in the occupations of 
trans jortation. 



Objectives ; Student should identify and describe a greater number of occupa- 
tions in the cluster of transportation, 

(a) student should identify the occupations in shipping, railroads, 
road, air travel in the countries they are studying. 

(b) student should identify types of cargo transported in the 
different countries* 



Obi. 


Learning Experience 


Materials 


Evaluation 


a 


1. 


Children form groups and 


llaps 


1. 


Were the students 






choose the countries they are 


Pictures 




able to identify 






interested in. 


Pictures from 




their. study of 


a 


2. 


Children discuss the types of 


handouts given 




occupations with 






transportation used in that 


in career ed* 




the occupations in 






country* 


class 




transportation used 


a 


3. 


Children discuss the types of 


Textbook 




by other countries? 






occupations in the country. 


Mime o gr aph ed 


2. 


Were the students. 


b. 


4. 


Children discuss types of cargo 


sheet (below) 




able to iden-tify 






from the countries. 






the types of cargo 


a,b 


5. 


Children at desk, take notes on 






needed from 






the discussion held by panel. 






different countries" 



OUTLINE — Occupations in transportation used by other countries 



Country 



Types of Transportation 



Occupations 



Caxzo 
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Lesson #11 
4-5 



DEVELOPMENTxU VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Title : Transportation — Post-Test 

Goal : Student should develop a greater interest in transportation 

occupations. 

Obiectives : Studant should express the knowledge obtained from the previous 
lessons. 



L 

I 

t 
c 



t 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



1. Quick review 

2. Post-Test 



Pd.ddle board 

24imeographed 
sheets 



r 



Has the student's 
knowledge increase^ 
in the area of 
transportation 
occupations? 



i 

I 
I 

I 
I 

r 
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f 



DEVELOPMi;:::TAL VOCAllO^iAI, EDUCATION NAME 



POST TEST ON TRx\In SPORT AT ION DATE 



PART I - ESSAY 



1. VJhat is transportation? 



2. \fliat are the four areas of transportation we discussed? 



PiVRT II - MATCHING 



_Longs ho reman A. keeps records of goods unloaded and loaded 

On the ships 

__Shipping Clerk B. responsible for operation and maintenance 

of the ship • • 

^Cleveland Port C. loads and unloads cargo 

D. Ships from all over the world dock af this 
_Engineer port 

E. navigates the ship 

Pilot 



PART III - FILL-IN 

(Brakeman, Conductor, Trackman, Station Agent) 

1. The makes sure the trains move on time. 

2. Selling tickets and checking baggage is the job of the 



3. The ^ checks air brakes and gives signals 

4. Maintenance, repairs, and construction of tracks, ties, switches, and fences 
is the job of the . 

PART IV - TRUE OR FALSE 

1. The local Liuck driver works from a warehouse and receives daily 

assigHuients . 

2. The over-tha-road driver stops at his daily route in the same 

city. 

3. The local driver delivers people from place to place. 
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PART V - HATCHING 

Fiight l:!rigiueer A, plaas xiighu scliedules and operaticaG , 

quantity of fuel, and bast flying routa. 

Ail- Traffic Controller B. llakss passengers comfortable 

C. checks fuel triks, inspects the tires, 

Airline Dispatcher and checks parforaiance of engines xi^hile 

in flight 

Steo/ardess D* guardians of aiiways, gives advice to 

avoid collisions. 

EXTRA^^=^* ■ • 

The largest airport in Cleveland is the 



MERRY CliRISTMSlH! 
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' Lesson #12 
K-5 



DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATION^U. EDUCATION 



Title: 



Goal : 



Objectives: 



Public Services 

-Students should develop an interest in Public Service Occupations 

Students should identify and describe a greater number of Public 
Services . 

(a) students should recognize the need and importance of public 
servants. 

(b) student should exhibit present knowledge of occupations and 
safety procedures correlating to public service, police aiid 
fire. 

(c) student should identify the following occupations in public 
services of police and fire: detective, car patrol, motorcyclist, 
communicator, dispatcher, firs.t aid, firefighter. 

(d) student should become acquainted with postal jobs in the cluster 
of public services. ' ; 



Obj. 



a,b 



a»b,c 



a,b,c 
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Learning Experience 



1. Pre- test 

(Public Service & Health) 

2. Problem-Solving Situation- 
given to students orally. 
Discuss safety procedures to 
take and who to contact. 
Students given cards at board 
to place in proper order. 

3. Show slides and discuss. 
Police: V/hat other types of 
policeir.en are we familiar 
with? mounted police, dog 
wardens. Compare police 
dispatcher with airline 
dispatcher* Both coordinate 
schedules to be taken that 
day. Fire - stress importance 
of teaii?/;ork. Stress equipment 
used in slides. Have a stu- 
dent plac:? the correct name 

of the occupation on board 
from scrambled cards. 

4. Have students write their oim 
experience involving either 
the police or fire. Ask them 
to use the proper name for 
the occupation , what equip- 
tnant they may have seen them 
use, and what they saw happen. 
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llaterials 



Evaluation 



Mimeographed sheet 



(Attached sheet) " 
Cards scrambled at 
board 



Slides on Public 
Services and 3M 
machine 



Paper and pencil 



Were the students 
able to aaswc-r some of 
the questions? 
Were the students able 
to exhibit knowledge 
of safety procedures 
and recognize need 
of public servant? 

Were the students able 
to identify the 
occupations before 
hearing the so.und 
recorded about the 
job? 



VJere the students able 
to identify the ' 
occunation correctiv? 



i 



Ask studeuus hov tlvay ;;ould 
address a letter. Asl: the 
importance of the zip code. 
Show the slides about postal 
Jobs and discuss. 



M-i t ri nl^ 



Evalu.-ition 



Through discassio 
were the students 
able to identify 
soiue postal jobs? 



Library Book — Vrn at Foliceinen Do 
PROBLEM: 

Johnny is (tfec sa:r.e age as tha ■ class ; ex. 12 yrs. old.) Ke is hesie fccm 
school for X-mas vacation. Hz has a. baby sister about 2 yrs* old, . Johnny's mother 
is baking X-mas cookies but sh". has to go to the grocery store to buy more ingredients 
to f loish baking. She leaves Johnny alone to watch his baby sister since she would 
only be gone a short while. Johnny tak^s his little sister into the living room 
to ;/.-.!:ch television with him. Johnny's favorite program was on (here mention a 
favorite of the children). Johnny becaxa so involved in the television program 
that b.a did not see his baby sister crawling away toward the kitchen where she 
snielled the cookies. She crawled ever to the stove and started playing with the 
nobii, SoiTiehow the high flames from the burners caught a dish towel which was lying 
on the stove. The fire grev; and the cupboards started to burn* The baby became 
frighconed and began to cry. Johnny cace running into the kitchen and saw that the 
Eire was too high for him to put it out himself. Ifna;: should Johnny do? 

Datactive — college 2 yrs. and 4 yrs. o£ law school t raining • , . 

Guards — high school graduates . 

Policemen — personal characteristics; honest, good judgement, and sense of 
feopoasibility 

Firerighters — strength, medical examination 
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niLVELOPHKNm VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PRE-TEST: Pb'SLIC SERVJ CES MID HEALTH 



DATE ^ 

A* Public Services - }ill-ia 

1. Name 3 different jobs in the Police Department .plainclothesmen ^ patrolinea, 

motor cyc le , dispatcher 

2. VJhere is the main ]jolice station located? S> 21st and Paine Ave « 

3. Miat telephone number would you call to contact the police? 621-1234 

4. Ifay is it important to use the zip coda number? faster and more efficient 

B. Yes or No 

1. Yes I^en a policeman is off duty, is he expected to exercise his authority? 
^* Yes Firemen sometimes give first aid. 

3. No The number to call in case of fire is 621-1266 

4. Yes Firefighting requires teamwork, 

C, Health - Fill-in 

1, N^ama a hospital in Cleveland St. Vincent Charity; Hount Sinai 

2, Is it important to get a yearly check-up? Yes^ prevents illness 

Choose one to fill in the bottom 

K'-liay Technician Physical Therapist 

Pharmacist Medical Secretary 

Dietician 

L. Di-ntician plans the diets and foods each person eats in the hospital. 

2. Pharmacist works at a drug store and fills prescriptions. 

3» Filing and keeping records in order is the job of the Ned lea l Secretary 

4 

4. X-Ray Technician takes pictures of the insice of the body 

3. Physi cal Therapist helps people to move their suscles, bones and nerves 

properly again. 
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True and False 

1. Elect r.lci(:y operates your telephone • True 

2. The cable splicer completes the connection after the lineman places the cable 
on the poles • True 



3. The telephone operator installs, tests, and maintains meters. False 
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Lesson /.^13 



K-8 

Title : Public Services — Telephone 

Ccnl : Stiid^nCo shoald devcilop iafeireat in telephone occupations 

Ob jectives : Student should ideiitify and describe a greater number of 
occupations iu the telephone industry. 

(a) students should recognize the need and importance of the 
telephone 

(b) students should identify the types of comrauni cation used in 
the past. 

(c) students should identify the following jobs in the telephone 
industry: telephone operator, linemen, cable splicer, 
installer and repairman. 

(d) students should demonstrate proper use of Lelephone and 
telephone directory. 



Obi. 


Learning; Experience 


Materials i 


Evaluation 


a,b 


1. Students discuss types of 


• 


Were the students 




communications used in the 




able to recall 




past. 




from their history 




Indians - smoke 




study? 








_ - . 




Pilgrims - horse, tvj-aiking. 








pigeons, mirrors 








t'/hat typcis do v;e have today? 








Telegraph, T.V. , radio. 








Telephone 






a 


2. Vrno invented the telephone - 


Display 3 charts 


Were the students 




Bell - 1875 




able to recognise 




^'^ao uses the telephone? 




need and importance 




Everyone 




of the telepnone? 




What are its uses? Business, 








Emergency 








How would it be if there 








were no telephones? Slower 








Communication, less jobs. 








How does the telephone work? 








Electricity 








Direct student att?intion to 








one of the charts 






c 


3. Have students discuss the 


Yellow cards on 


Were the students 




building of the telephone 


board 


able to identify 




company, l^at is needed? 




telephone jobs? 




lines , linemen , connections , 




• 




cable splicer, phones; 








installer, repairmen, opera- 








tor, telephone operator 








Fact: More than 1/2 of tele- 








phone workers are woir.en 






O 
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Laarniiir!: Experience 



Have a student describe the 
telcphons 

Letters and luinibers 

a. x^here to find nunber - 
directory~al pha. order 

b. listen for dial tone 

c. how to dial-finger to the stop 

d. describe busy signal 

3. what to say in case of wrong 
nutubtir 

f. 10 rings for someone to answer 
how to hold receiver 
what to say in ca'5e of emer- 
gency 

Hoiiiework shee':s handed out. 
Decode sentences. 



h, 



Materials 



Tele trainer used 
2 students demon- 
strate t el aphone 
directory 



Evaluation 



Chart 2 used 
Mimeographed 
sheets 



u^ere the students 
able to derp.onstrat 
proper use of 
telephones? 



Liiiainen — sets up cables on poles, places v;ires and cables leading from the 
central office to customer's house 
— high school grad.; knowledge of basic principles of electricity and 
electronics; good physical condition. 

Cable splicer — splices and maintains telephone wires and cables, conpletes 
the line connections . 
— high school grad.; basic principles of electricity. 

Installer and Repairmen — maintain telephones, places telephones in honies . 

and buildings, also repairs them. 

Telephone Cperacor — assists customers in specialized services such as long 

dis tance , eae rgencles , in cormat ion . 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VCCATIOI^AL EDUCATION 



HO:'lI£WORIC PUBLIC SERVICES 



Atiteution De.tectivGs: Decode thesa secret messages. 

These sentences follow a certain code. Figure out 
the code and decode the ser ceaces to find out about 
public service occupations. 

1. 20-17-8-21-20-17-19-13-5-2i-8-7 aust have some knowledge of 20-17-8-21-7 
aind 20-17-8-7-6-25-17-22 (Firefighters — fires first aid) 

2. There are many types of policemen; . 23-25-S/10-25-6-8-11-14 13-11-5-12-8-21-22/ 
10-11-14-11-23-21, 7>-21-23-15-8-17-&-l/i9-5-2!.-8-22-7, 

•23-11-25-7-6/19-5-25-3-22-7, 13-11-7-11-8-23-1-23-14-21, and 18-21-14-17-23-11- 
10-6-21-S/10-25-6-8^11-14-7. (Car patrol — Tnountcd police — security guards — 
coast guards — motorcycle — helicopter patrols.) . . • 

3. 22-21-6-21-23-16-17-4-21-7 are also called 10-14-25-17-12-23-14-11-6-18-21-7- 
13-21-12. (Detectives — plainclothesmen) 

4. 22-21-6-21-23-6-17-4-21-7/13-5-7-6/19-11/6-11/7-23-18-11-11-14/20-11-8/6-^3-11/ 
1-8-7/25-12-22/6-18-21-12/6-11/14-25-3/7-23-18-11-11-14/20-11-8/20-11-5-8/1-8-7/ 
(Detectives must go to school for two years and then to law school for four 

yrs,) 

5. 20-17-8-21-20-17-19-18-6-21-8-7/8-21-9-5-17-8-21-7/6-21-25-13-3-11-8-15/ 
(Firefighters requires teanKvork.) 

TRY THESE: 

1. ' la/3b-2b-12a-9a-3a-5a/2b-6a-6a-9a-3a-5a-5b/13a-8b-6b-7b/2a-5a/3a-2b-3b-5b-la- 

7a-5a-2b-8b-6b/3b-la-7b-9a-5a-lb-7b/la-lb-4a/8a-2b-lb-5a-6b-7b. 
(A police officer must be courageous , patient , and honest.) 

2. Tne 12a-9a-lb-5a-13a-5a-lb places' the 10b-9a-5b-5a-6b and 3a-la-2a-12a-5a-6b/ 
12a-5a-la-4a-9a-lb-7a/6a-5b-2b-13a/7b-8a-5a/3a-5a-lb-7b-5b-la-12a/ 
2b-6a-6a-9a-3a-5a/7b-2b/7b-8a-5a/3a-8b-6b-7b-2b-13a-5a-3b-6b/3a-2b-8b-6b-5a/. 
(Linemen — wires — cables leading from the central office to the customers 

house). 

3. The 7b-5a-12a-5a-3b-Sa-2b-lb-5a/2b-3b-5a-5b-la-7b-2b-5b/ia-6b-6b-9a-6b-7b-6b/ 
the 3a^8b-5b-7b-2b-13a-5a-5b-6b. (Telephone operator assists customers). 

4. The 3a-la-2a-12a-5a/6b-12a-9a-3a-5a-5b/ completes the 3a-2b-lb-lb-5a-3a-7b- 
9a-2h-lb of the 12a-9a-ib-5a. (Cable splicer — connection — line). 

5. The. 9a-lb-6b-7b-la-12a-12a-5a-5b places the 7b-5a-12a-5a-3b-8a-2b-lb-5a/ 
9a-lb/8a-2b-13a-5a-6b/ia-lb-4a/2a-8b-9a-12a-4a-9a-lb-7a-6b. (Installer — 
telephone in homes and buildings)- 



HIMTS: (1) There are 26 letters in the alphabet.. 

(2) The alphabet divides into two equally 
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COOES 



P aru I 

A B C D E F G H I J K L M N 0 P Q R S T U V W X Y Z 
25 24 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 0 

Part II 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
a] ABCDEFGHIJKLM 



NOPORSTUVWXYZ 
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St, Francis School 
7305 Kyron iVvenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 
Jan. 15, 1973 



Cleveland Fire Department 
Headquarters Office 
330 St. Clair, N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(&21-1223) 
Public Relations 



Dear Lieutenant Morgan, 



This is a letter confirming our agreement for you to speak at St. Francis School. 
The date scheduled is January 29 at 1:00 P.M. 

The class of 5th and hth graders will consist of 55 students. They are eagerly 
awaiting your visits 

The contact person is Jane Ozello. If there is any change in plans please 
contact her at 361-4358. 

We will see you then. 



Sincerely, 



Principal of St, Francis School 



Developmental Vocational Education Program 
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Speakers to come to St. Francis and Immaculate Conceptloa 

St. Francis: Lt. Morgan of the Fire Dept. 

Explanation of his job and sone of his equipment — oxygen tanks 

IriUaaculate Conception; Officer Kaitsburg of the Police Dapt. 

2 day saiuinar with grades 5 and 6 discussing several aspect 
of the police departments — juvenile codes, police 
occupations^ description of equipment, procedures and 
regulations to follow. 
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Lesson i^l^^ 
Public Services 



Title; 



Public St!rvices — Gas and Ivater 



Goal: 



Student, should develop interest in occupations of the gas and 
\;ater cor.inanieo. 



Ob.iectiveo : Student iihonld identify and describe a greater number of " 
occupations in the areas of gas and water. 

(a) student should recognize the need and importance of the 
gas and water companies. 

(b) student should identify the process of transporting water 
and gas from its natural place to our homes 

(c) student should identify the following jobs: cheniist, 
stationary engineer, meter reader, mining engineer, construction 
laborer, geologist. 



Obj . 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



a,b 



a,c 



a,b,c 



1. Students describe water sources. 
Vfay is it inportant to have 
Xi/ater - its uses? How do we 
get it to our homes? 

2. Demonstrate an experiment. 

"Ex. Compare two glasses of water 
dirty and clean. Discuss with 
the students* ^faich would you 
rather drink? "nIio might purify it? 
Chemist. 

3. Students describe a picture of- a 
water plant, equipment? t-Jho 
operates the equipment? Stacioaary 
engineer. How does the water co, 
know how much water we use? 

meter reader 

4. Water is a resource. IJhat other 
natural resource do we need and 
use? How do we. use it? How does it 

^ get to our houses? Have students 
look at map to see if they can find 
any gas centers as they did v/ith the 
water. Describe jobs. Need for 
construction laborer, mining 
engineer, geologist. How do we know 
the amt. we usei? meterman. 
Students divided into two- review 
through c-r game of tic-tac-toe. 



Map of U.S. 



2 glasses ' of 
water - 



Picture 

Representation 
of a meter 



Map 

Representation 
of a gas-meter 



Were the students 
able to recognize 
the need of water 
companies? 



Were the students 
able to describe 
transport of water 
and identify the 
jobs? 

Were the students 
able to recogni2:e 
need of gas company 
and identify gas 
jobs? 



Were the students 
able to identify 
the occupations? 
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[ 
[ 
[ 
c 

c 

ilining englnear — find and extract minerals fron the earth. Design the layouts 

of nines, supervise the construction of taine shafts and tunnels I 
in underground operations* Also makes sure of efficient operation 
of the tunnels - ventilation, Ti?ater supply, power, conidunication. 

Construction F^aborcr — loading and unloading of construction -materials at the t- 

v/orksite and the shoveling and grading of earth* Stack 
and carries equipmetit. Good physical condition. |^ 

Gas man — house to house meter reading 



FUriLIC SERVICE ~ GAS WATER 



Chemist — study coitiposition and chemical properties of substances and processes 
of chemical change. Test, purifies, i;ater» College: degree of BS or 
Ph.D. 

Stationary Engineer — operates, maiutaius-, and repairs stationary engines, 

furnaces, generators , turbines and othG^r cquipraent; 
regulates power and controls. Water given to homes. 

water man — house to house meter reading 

Geologist — exarnines rocks, search for natural resources. 



Tic-Tac-Toe: L 

Direct qiiestionG to the studencs concerning gas and uater companies and 

occupations. Have theci spall the occupations. If correct ansi-^er and correct V 

spelling, get to place X or 0 in proper place. IL 

c 
[ 

i 
[ 

I 
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DEVELOPiiEMTAL VOCATIOMM. EDUCATION 



transportation 

pilot or captain 
deck hand 
enginaar 
shipping clerk 
mate 

longshoreman 
galley 
bulk cargo 
tug boat 
custom officer 

trackmen 

locomotive engineer 

brake man 

conductor 

station agent 

caraen 

fireman 

bridge workers 

Over-the-Pvoad truckdriver 

Local 

Routeman 

3us Driver 

aircraft mechanic 

airline dispatcher 

air traffic controller 

teletypist 

pilot 

co-pilot 

flight engineer 

stewardess 

detective 
car patrol 
motorcyclist 
communicator 
disptacher 
first aid 
firefighter 
mounted police 
Coast Guard 
Helicopter Patrol 



VOCABULi\RY 



electricity 

telepiione operator 
linemen 
cable splicer 
installer and repairman 

doctor 
nurse 

X~ray technician 
dietician 

medical records secretary 
medical librarian 
physical therapist 
pharmacist 
dentist 
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Lesson iris 
A-8 

Title: Healch 

Goal: Students should develop an interest in Health Occupations 

Ob jectives : Stud;:!uts should, identify and describe a greater number of Health • • 
occupations. 

(a) student should exhibit present knowledge of health occupations 

(b) student should recognize the importance of health careers. 

(c) student should identify the following jobs: doctor, nurse. X-ray 
technician, dietician, medical records secretary, librarian, 
physical therapist, pharmacist, dentist. 





Learning Ei-tperience 


Materials 


Evaluation 


. a,b 


1. Recall situation of Johnny and 




Uere the students 




baby sister, Mary. \^at would 




able to identify 




student do in situation where 




some health occupa 




Mary was burned? Discuss nearest 




tions? Were the 




hospital, and others in area. 




students able to 




^^hat kind of people might we sea 




recognize their 




there? 




need? 


c 


2. Film "Health Careers" 


Film 




c 


3. Discuss new occupations met in 


X-ray, Medical 


Were the students 




the film. Display objects and 


book, stetho- 


able to relate 




have students relate them to the 


scope 


objects or picture? 




occupations 




to the occupation? 


c 


4. Word scraable cu board. This 








could be incorporated with 








above #3. 







Health: 

Different educational backgrounds 
Oat* depends upon the other 

Thare is a need for more people in the health field 
Tieciication is needed 

ilaiilch occupations require certain abilities in people. 



mch 
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DEV£LOP^£E^;TiVL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Lesson #15 

r 



HEALTH SERVICES 
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ACROSS: 

!• greets patients, makes appointrasats, types, and files reports, 

2. takes picturas of the inside of the body, 

3. has a licensa which allows him to fill prescriptions* 

4. helps paople to niove their muscles and tones properly again. 

1. plans and prepares the diets of each. patient iii the hospital. 

2. examines patients when ill and performs operations. 

3. provides patients with nursing care. 

4. files patient records so the doctors can examine them. 

5. checks our teeth and gums. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL VOCATIONAL EOUCATIOI^^ PRE-TE3T 

PUBLIC SERVICES HEALTH 



NAlffi . . , DATE 



A. Public Sarvices - Fill- In 

1. Name 3 different jobs in the Police Department? dispatcher, motorcyclist, 

security guard, car patrol , cortrniunicator 

2, T',liere is the laain police station located? £> 21st and Payne 



3. I^at telephone number would you call to contact the police? 621-1234 



4. IVhy is it important to use the iiip code number? faster and more efEicient 
Yes or No 

1. Yes Ifnen a policenan is off duty, is he expected to exercise his authority? 

2. Yes Firemen socnetimes give first aid. 

3. No The number to call in case of fire is 621-1266. 
4» Yes Firefighting requires teanwork. 

C> Health - Fill- In 

1. Name a hospital in Cltivaland. St. Vincent Charity , llount Sinai 



2. Is it important to get a yearly check-up? yes 

D, Choosa oae to fill in the bottom 
X-Ray Technician Physical Therapist 

Pharmacist Medical Secretary 

Dietician 

1. Dieticia a plans the ctiets and foods each person cats in the hospital. 

2- Pharmacist works at a drug store and fills prescriptions. 

3. Filing and keeping records ?ln order is the job of the Medical Secretary 

X-ray Technician "lakes pictures of the inside of the body. 

5. Physical Th«2rapist helps people to move their tr.uscles,' bonas and nerves 

properly again. 
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E> True and False 

1. Electricity op irates your telephone. Tru e 

2. The cable spli :er completes trie connection after the iinenum places the 
cable on the poles. True 

3. The telephone :)perator installs, tests and ruaintains meters. False 
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Lesson #16 
K-5 



ir 



T- tie : Construction 

Goal : - -Students should develop an interest in construction occupations 

Objectives ; Students should identify and describe a greater number of 
construction occupations. 

. . (a) student should exhibit present knowledge of construction 

occupations 

(b) student should recognize importance of construction workers 

(c) student should identify the following jobs and their equipment: 
bricklayer, carpenter., electrician, painter, plasterer, 
plumber, cement mason, foreman. 



Obn 



b,c 



o , c 



b,c 
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Learning Experience 



1. Students view pictures of 
construction workers and 
discuss the pictures, l/hen 
a certain job is described, 
that card is placed on the 
board, 

2. View blue-print. Have students 
describe the blue-print. l^Jhat 
does each page describe? Job 
of the foreman. 

1st page - foundation - brick- 
layer 

2nd page - walls - carpenter 

plumber 
electrician 
3rd page - 2nd floor - 

plasterer, painter 
cement mason 

3. View slides, discuss tools used 
by workers 



Have students lock at house made 
out ox construction papt;r on che 
board. Have voiuntcisr describe 
how it was made. 
Have 2 volunteers put the cards 
that were on the borrd in order 
Game , Foreman , Bricklayer , Car- 
penter, Electrician , Plumber, 
Plasterer, Painter, Cement Mason 
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Materials 



Pictures 
Cards 



Blue-print 



Slides 



Construction 
paper house 



Evaluation 



[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 

£ 



Were the student[ 
able to relate 
picture and identi 
occupation? |^ 

Were the studentj- 
able to describar 
how to build a hoi 
and what occupatic 
would be ne&ded?|^ 

i 

L 

Were the students 
able to identify ^ 
* the tools of eaci 
worker? 

Wera the students 
able 

the occup 



i to idencicyf ' 
occupations ?Li 



t 
t 
[ 



3 Types of Construction 



(1) electrical and plumbing 

(2) residential, co.T.nv2rc:.nl> and indun trial 

(3) dams, bridges, roads 

Occupations: 

Bricklayer — constructs and repairs structures such as v/alls, fireplaces, and 
partitions using brick tiles or terra cotta -(red-brown clay). 
Tools — trowel, brick hamner, and jointer. 

Carpenter — erects v/ooden framework, installs doors, floors, and wooden trim. 
High school and 4 year apprenticeship. 

Cement Mason — concrete fixing, buildings, sidewalks. 

Electrician — installs x^iring, fixtures, and electrical equipment, 
Basic math, high school and 4 year apprenticeship. 

Foreman — directs other workers, looks at blueprints. 

Painters — use spray gun or brush to apply paint. 

no schooling, good eyesight, must stand paint fumes. 

Plumber and Pipefitter — installs, alters and repairs pipe systems that carry 
water, gas, waste matter. 
Tools — wrenches, hand tools 

Plasterer several coats of plaster to unfinished walls and ceilings with 
trowel. 

High school and 4 years. 



Title: 
Coal: 

Ob i actives : 



Lesson fill 



Apparel Industry 

Students should develop an interest^ in Apparel Occupations 

Students should identify and describe a greater number of . 
Apparel Occupations 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 



students should exhibit present knowledge of Apparel 
Occupations 

student should recognize importance of Apparel Industry 
student should identify the following jobs: designers, 
pattern makers, markers, cutters, sewing nachine operators, 
hand sewers ,» alteration, pressers , tailors, inspectors • 
student should identify some types of materials 



L 
C 
[ 
[ 
[ 
t 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



I Evaluation 



Discuss with the students any 
type of sewing done in their own 
hones* Let then describe the 
way it was done, how, and what 
xv^as needed, (knitting, crochet) 
Have volunteers feel and des- 
cribe materials to class. 



Show pattern. Place pattern on 
board and have volunteer draw 
the piece. Do several pieces 
and show how chey fit together* 
Discuss importance of industry, 
(faster, cheaper) 
Have students name industries in 
the area. 

Have students decide which was 
needed first - design, patc^ra, 
aarker, cutter, sewing machine, 
hand sewar, alterations , presser, 
tailor , inspector. 
?i3S out cr.ris and have them 
place them in order on the board 
Shov7 slides and discuss what is 
being done in each. 



H^»cchini> exercise » 



Bring in types 
of needles 



Bag full of 
different 
naterials 

Pattern 



Cards 



Slides 



KincG graphed 
sheets 



Were the students! 
able to identify 
any typas of sewing? 



L 



Were the students 
able to describe r — 
identify differeJ^ 
types of materials? 



able to recogn 
the need and imp 
tance of Apparel 
Industry? 



enc^- _ 
nizJ 
impcr?- 

I 



Were the student 
able CO identify 
the jobs? 



t 

L 

t 



VJere the student 
able to identify 
occupations and i" 
in:portance of tl"!^ 
in the industry? 



able to identif>[ 
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Teacher Copy 



COMSTJIUCTIOM AMD APPAPwEf 








STUDY 


SHEET 


1. Designers 


7 


For ctncn 


13. 


Carpenter 




2. Pattern Makers 


8. 


Cutters 


14. 


Bricklayer 




3. Markers 


9. 


Sewing Machine 


15. 


Alteration 


(Bushe]maa) 














A. Electrician 


10. 


Hand Sewers 


16. 


Pressers 




5. Plumber 


11. 


Cement Mason 


17. 


Tailors 




6. Plasterer 


12. 


Painter 


18. 


Inspectors 





M^VTCH THE WOPJ} WITH ITS DEFINITION 



1 creates original designs for new clothes. 

3^ trace the pattern pieces on large sheets of paper. 

2 constructs ai-full-sise master pattern. . • * 

d. 10 use needle and thread to do simple sewing or stitching. . 

e. 12 a man who paints your house. 

f. 13 a person v/ho makes things of wood. 

g. 7 a person who directs all workers on the construction area. 

h. ♦ 8 cuts out various garment pieces from layers of cloth. 

i. 14 a person who lays bricks. 

5 a man x«7ho fixes sinks and faucets. 

4 a man who installs wires so we may have lights in our homes 

6 . a man who fi::es the holes in a wall or puts finishing touches on them 
18 examines garments for proper workmanship 

9 specialize in one area like sewing shoulder seams 

16 a person who presses garments. 

17 m.ake personalized clothes and fit them perfectly to one individual. 
15 alter clothes to fit perfectly. 

r. 11 may assist the bricklayer, uses the tool called a trowel. 



a. 
b. 
c. 



3- 
k. 
i. 
m. 
n. 
o. 
P- 



PLACE THE WOBD IN THE CORRECT SETTING 



y ) foreman 



r 



JZ_L_Cu_t^^ters^ 



\ 



^' J ....^^'"^^-S -Machine Operator. 



/ f 



Markers 



Tailors 



Hand Sewer b 



Pre ssors . 



\ 



1 



Inspectors 
Altaration 
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,3) cement mason 
painter 



7} 



asterer 



; plumper 



^1 \ electrician 
carpenter 



brick lav 



rRE - TEST 
6-8 



ClUSTER OF COMMUNICATION 



camera man 
printing pressman 
, control room 
reporter 
music director 



prop man 
photoengraver 
disc jockey 
make-up editor 
broadcast technician 



FILL - IN 

1. A soundproof room from which the director manages the show, 
(control room) 

2* To become a successful (disc jockey) , one must have a pleasant 

and wall-controlled voice, a good sense of timing and excellent pronunciation. 

3. Sets up and maintains the electronic equipment used to record radio programs. 
(broadcast technician) 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



Tlie (tnake-up editor) 
pages of the paper. 



arranges things exactly as they will go on the 



The 



(reoorter) 



is to gather information of current events and write 



stories on many subjects for publication in daily newspaper. 



6. The (photoengraver) 



makes metal plates of illustrations and other 



copy work which cannot be set up in type. 



(Music director) 



is responsible for music co-ordination for over-all 



policy in conneccion with record distributors and promotion. 



(Prop man) 



takes care of all props, clothing, tools, for the 

actors and. makes sure they are in the- right place at the right time. 

(Camera man). holds the cards that tell the actors what to do. 

(Printigg pressman) makes ready forms and press plates, "set up, operates, 
cl'2an and maintains presses, including feeding, loading and unloading of 
paper. Controls ink flow ard matching colors. 
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Lesson //18 



6-8 

Title : Newspaper 

Coal ; Studissnts should develop an interest in newspaper occupations 

Ob-jectives : Students shotild identify and describe a greater number of 
newspaper occupations 

student should exhibit present knowledge of newspaper 
student should identify the following jobs: reporter, 
managing editor, cartoonist, artist, photoengraver , 
printing pressman, copy editor, make-up editor, salesman, 
student should identify types of communication 



(a) 
(b) 

(c) 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



2. 



Place // // on board. 
Ask students what this means to 
them. (tv/o elevens, two's, 
unfinished crosswords). Place a 
plus in between. Now what is the 
meaning? // plus // equals 1 1 II* 
Discuss what is conniunication. 
(Exchange of information). Discuss 
types of copm.uni cation. I"7hy is it 
important? 

Discuss newspaper. \^aat does it 
say? Types of articles . 



Chalk 
Board 



3. Discuss an article. Relate types 
of articles to jobs. Reporters, 
cartoonist, artist (stress tv'pes 
of schooling for each). 

4. Explain that these articles, 
comics, and illustrations have to 
be proofread by a copy editor 

and arranged by the make-up editor, 
sent to photoengraver and printing 
pressman, finally to salesman. 
Managing editor is in charge of 
the total paper. 

Students choose a main issue in 
sch'ool and write a report on it. 



Newspaper 



Cards 



Were the students 
able to identify 
types of comm. 
in past and present? 



Were the students 
able to exhibit 
thair knowledge 
of the newspaper? 
Were the students 
able to identify 
these jobs? 

Were the students 
able to identify 
these occupations? 



ERLC 
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Lesson If 19 



Title: 



T.V. 



Ob ! actives: 



Scudevits should develop aa i -.teres t in T.V. Occupations 

Students should identify and describe a greater nu'jiber of T.V," 
Occupations 

(a) students should exhibit present knowledga about T.V. 

(b) students should identiEy the following jobs: prop man, 
cameraman, carpenter, make-up artist, video technician, news 
writer, news director, producer, traffic manager, director, 
program director. 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evalaation 



ERLC 



3. 



T.V. Guide - discuss what types 
of iafonnation is in guide. 
I\hat types of T.V- prograos? 
X'fnat types of people are programs 
geared for? 

Were any students on T.V*? 
At a T.V. Station? 
Identify a few jobs through dis-- 
cussion. Ktio puts the programs 
in order? Program director. 
I>rao takes care of all the adver- 
tising? Traffic roanager 
Show slides - discuss if possible 
Garie: Cards are placed on the 
board. Student must unscramble 
one of the cards and tell v;hat 
it is. He must also give a 
short description of the job. 
Class divided into two. IE 
students give right answer, his 
side gets the point. 
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T.V, Guide 



VJere the student^ 
able to relate to 
the T.V. guide and 
exhibit knowledgsT 
of T,V. Industry'*- 



Cards on board 



[ 



Slidas 



Were the student | 
sble to identify^ 
r.he occupations? 



[ 
[ 
[ 

L 
L 

I" 
I 
[ 



Lesson irZO 



6-8 



Title ; Getting A Job 

Goal : Student should, develop a concern for responsibility in applying 

for a job. 

Objectives : Studenc should demonstrate his knox^;ledge of the mechanics needed 
in applying for a job- . . 



(a) 



(b) 
(c) 



Student should exhibit present knowledge of the mechanics 
needed for applying for a job: social security, neatness 
in dress, filling out application. 

student should identify social security card and how it worki 
student should distinguish job opportunities that are avail- 
able at the tvhite Motor Corp. and decide field of interest 
according to abilities: truck driver, mechanic, engineer, 
machinist , secretary , stenographer, receptionist, office 
machine operator,, shipping clerk. 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



a, u 
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1. Show students a picture of untidy 
boy. Describe the boy. Ask 
students what they feel he could 
improve on. Would this be aii 
appropriate way to dress for work 
or when looking for v/ork? Ifnat 
other actions should he keep in 
mind? Gum chewing, hands in 
pocket, stand straight, pea on . 
hand. 

2. Pose problem to class. This boy 
needs a job badly. He goes to a 
nearby factory, vHiite Motor Corp. ■ 
to look for work because he has 
heard they are hiring. l-Faat 
types of jobs might he find there? 
(listed above). Other jobs may be 
mentioned. They should be described 
and cards placed on board. 

3. Continue story: John is walking in 
and is greeted by receptionist who 
hands hiiP- an application. Discuss 
with students 

(1) Social Security - describe - 

use 

(S.S. Adm. Bldg. where to get 
E. 9 & St/ Clair) it 
. (2) Position desired. "Salary. ^-.Tien 
can you report for work. Felony 
charge , health , eniployement 
before, education, family, 
oath, signature 
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Picture 



Cards 



I^ite Motor 
Application 



Were the students 
able to exhibit 
knowledge about 
responsibility 
in taking . care of 
yourself? 



Were the students 
able to distinguish 
jobs? 



Were the students 
able to identify 
social security • 
card? Were the 
students able to 
exhibit knowledge 
of mechanics. 



Lesson #20 



Ob i . 



Learning Experieaca 



Materials 



Evaluation 



a,b,c 



4. Students should describe how it 
siiould be filled out: pen, print, 

• neat, clear, cannot erase, correct 
spelling, correct inforaation. 

5. Have students fill out application 



X^Jritten on 
board 



Mimeographed 
sheets 



The students may fill out hobbies at the bottom of application. 



Were the students 
able to exhibit 
knowledge of 
responsibility 



Were the students r- 
able to exhibit L 
knowledge of "^j 
nechauics and deciH-^ ' 
field of interest j 
according to abilitjrir 
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miTE TRUCK DIVISION 
Ap p 1 i c a t i. o n Fo r ivn c r o t; y '^iiirp 1 1 • yraan t 



Last 

PRESENT iVDDIlESS _ 
PosiLioa Desired 



Soc» Sec. 



Street 



City Statct Zip 
Salary Desired 



Wien can you report for v/ork? 

Age - Date of Birth 



Sex: 
Harried 



M 



Wt. 



Ht. 



Single 



Name of person in case of eir.ergency^ 

Relationship to you: 

Address 



Phone Number 



Ever convicte 1 of a felony? 
HEALTH 



Charge 



List disease or injuries you nay have had 

Faraily Physician: Name 

P^CORD 0? e-iPLOYMENT 



Address 



Employer 
l/ 



Address 



Kind of Work 



EDUCATION 



Name 



Location 



No, of years attended 



Kindergarten :_ 
Grade School :_ 
Other: 

VAMTT V 



Father's N'air.e 

Mother's Nan:e 

^lo. of brothers and sisters 



Occupation 
Occunation 



Nanies 



In consideration of cy ern'ployemeni: by tfiiite Hator Corporation, I do hereby, represent 
all of the info rmat ion on this application to be true, full and coir.plete, and agree 
that any nisreprescntac Lon or concealment of a nia^ierials fact will constitute sufJiicient 
C0U3O for disni:3sal- 



oi>:ned 



Date 
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8! 



Lascon 1)21 



4-8 



Title : Con-munication Radio - 

Goal : Students should develop aa interest in radio jobs. 

Qjli^ctives : Studauts should identify and describe a greater .nuniber of radio jobs., 

(a) students should exhibit present knowledge about radio stations 
and jobs affiliated with radio. 

(b) students should identify the following jobs: station manager, 
program raanagerj music director, disc jockey, public relations 
consultant, braodcast technician, chief engineer. 



Obi . 


Le 


'irniug Experience 


, ; 

Materials 


Evaluation 


— . . . -. 


a 




Call letters scrambled 
Placed on boarc 

XIW = WIXY • 

WCLK = CKLW 
■ Usli = mK 

Gi'L\R - V7GAR 
Sf:iirT«'">n t" 55 unscTanihle at seat 




Were students 
able to unscramble 
the call letters? 




a 


2. 


Discuss the purpose of the call 

letters* 

Reason: Name 

Individual ^.rave lengths 




Could students 
relate to the 
discussion? 




h 


3. 


Glass discussion of jobs 
Job /Description /Skill 


Paper, pencil 
Chalk and board 








4. 


Students volunteer to role play 

and be a "disc jockey^'. 

Tape and play back 

Give example and directions. 


Tape recorder 






a,b 


5. 


Cuiniinating -activity. 

Students choose card and define 

ic. 




Were students 
able to define 
jobs? 
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DEFIlNITIO.N^S 



Scation Manager — in charge of whole operation. 
Program Manager — v.n charge of individual progrcirri. 

Music Director — responsible for music coordination for over-all policy in 

connection with record distribution and promotion. 

Disc Jockey — to succeed as a disc jockey one must have a pleasant and well- 
controlled voice,' a good sense of timing and excellent pronuncia- 
tion. He is responsible to the program director, is responsible 
for presenting a good station image while on the air and excellent 
pronunciation. He must also be a convincing salesman. when - ; 

presenting commercials. 

Public Relation Consultant — his job is to initiate contests and eye catching 
gimmicks to attract people to his radio station. 

Broadcast Technician — he sets up and maintains the electronic equipment used 
i: to record the radio programs. 

Cljief Engineer — in charge of all electronic equipment. 
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Lesson f?23 



Title: 



Objectives ; 



4-8 



Fine Arts and Humanities 



Scudfiai: shoalci develop an inheres c in the fine arts occupations 

Student should identify and describe a greater nunber of fine 
arts jobs. 

(a) student should exhibit .an awareness of the arts. 

(b) student ;.aould identify the follo^ving jobs: actor, actress > 
singer, singing teacher, interior designer, coinnercial 
artist, industrial artist, musician, dancer, director. 

.(c) student should relate knowledge to present experiences. 



Learning; Exoerience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



b 



1. Pre-test — oral 

2. Role play 

-give exaaple: act cut playing 
the role of a waitress in a 
play. 

-class decides which role, you 
were acting out by choosing 
from the list of cards on the 
board, 
-pass out role sheets 
-aiiiiver -.question- students may 
have about theirs. 

3. Discuss jobs presented and skills 
needed and tools used. 

-80% dancers are woman - 

d/incing teachers 
-they begin at age 12 
-corrLinsrcial ar ti'i t-advertise- 
inent 

-industrial artist-design product 
-interior decorator-wo^nn 
-inusicians bands, night clubs, 
urchescras, T.V. , niotion pictures 

4. Try to relate jobs to T.V. program 
-ausician ^ Partric^a Family 

-a -trass - Thar Girl 

-coiTjnercial artist - iiewltched 
5 . Daf ins the "arts'^ - 

-cceativeness 
6. Ask scudents to bring in pictures 



Sheet 

■lole Sheets 
Cards 



Were students able 
to role play the 
jobs effectively? 



Could students 
relate jobs to 
i. V. ::?rograin3? 
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PRE-TEST 

i:lisE ARTS Mid HU^uu^IIIEo 

1. I'll make a character come to life for you on T.V, or in motion pictures. 

2. I'll entertain you with my voice. ' 
3» I'll teach you hox7 to entertain with your voice. 

4. I'll use my artistic talent to improve the appearance and functional * 
design of machine-made products. 

5. I create the artwork you see on billboard posters, commercials, and 
magazine advertisements. 

6. I'll use my artistic talent to make your home more attractive. 

7- I'll play my instruments and entertain you. 

8- I'll entertain you in the ballet, musicals, and sometimes you use my talent. 
9. I'll take charge of the set and tell the actor and actress what to do. 

10. I'll make the role of a girl come to life for you on T.V. and motion pictures. 



A. Interior Designer 

B. Commercial Artist 

C. Industrial Artist 

D. Musician 



F. 
G. 



Dancer 
Actor 
Actress 
Singer 



E. Director 



Singing Teacher 
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Lesson ^24 
5-8 



Title: 



Ohiect jyes: 



Review of Jobs 



Student should raviev jobs discucs-id in class. 

Student should exhibit knowledge of jobs discussed thus far. 





Learuiug Experience 


Materials 


Evaluation 




1, Students choose comic book which 


Comic Books 






they would like to read (reading 








for enjoyment)* 








2: Students create their o^^n comid 


Job written on 


Were students 




book series relating to any job 


board 


able to carry 




discussed in class. 




out the assignment 



o 
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[ 
[ 
C 
C 



0 
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I 

L 
[ 
C 
[ 
C 
[ 
[ 

c 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 



Lesson ^-25 



Title: 



6-8 



Consumet Homemaker 



Stud^ni: should develop an avarene.ss of tlie cousuTier honieiuakc:r jobs. 



Objectives: 



Students should identify and describe a greater nunber of occupa- 
tioiis in consumer horaemaker • 



(a) student should demonstrate an appreciation for these jobs. 

(b) student should define the following jobs: home -economist , 
nursemaid, housekeeper, caretaker, chauffeur, and butler^ 
cons ume r , homemake r • 



Ob 1 



Laamins Exoerience 



riaterials 



Evaluation 



1. Introdaccion - talk about work a 
mother does. 

Students define jobs at top of 
page. 

2. Students choose at least 4 jobs 
to illustrate. Should do as many 
as possible, (divide paper in four 
and label the job under it). 
Student may write a caption if he 
likes • 

3. Papers collected aad jobs discussed. 



Paper 

Jobs stated on 

the board 
Dictionaries 



How well did 
students define 
jobs? 

Were students 
able to illustrate 
the jobs? 
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Lesson /r26 



7-8 

Title : Airplanes (Review aad Manufacturing of Airplanes) 

Cb jo ^tivos : Student sbould be ablc"^ describe jobs related to airplanes. 

(a) student should demons tr5.te present knowledge concerning 

jobs related to airplanes. 
Co) students should Identify and describe the folIo-,.'ing jobs: 

machinist, x/elder, laissie aoseiTtbly mechanic, sheet metal 

x^orker, inathecatician, engineer, draftsinan. electrical 

engineer, astronaut, 
(c) students should become acquainted with NASA 



Learning Experience 



Materials 



Evaluation 



1. Discuss jobs related to airplanes 
and air 

Examples : Stewardess , Carries 
2*iail, Business, Ascronaut 

2. Kow does a plane ;vork? 
Air pressure 

3. Manufacturing - big business 
People needed to work 

Engineer 

Ma thematicxans 

Machine operator- 

Welders 

A. Let's view filiii and see if soT.e 
of our answers were right. 



Discuss points of interest on 
f±lzi which pertains to your 
class . 

Discuss NASA - National Aero- 
n a u •: i cs an d Space Admin 1 s t r s t ion 
Cleveland & Florida - builds 
space vehicles 

^IA3A field trip - llth graders 



Fllir^ - Clave. 
Board of Ed. 
■*Airpla:ies VJork 

For as" ■ 
"Airplanes and 

How They Fly" 



V/ere students able 
to discuss previouti 
learned jobs? 



Could students rel 
NASA to space flicn 



[ 



r 

L 



[ 
[ 
[ 

c 



c 
[ 
c 
[ 
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Lesson ir27 
Gr. 4 



Title ; Banking - • • 

Goal: Student should develop an iattirest i.i tlie occupations of Banking 

Objectives : Student should identify the occupations in Banking 

(a) student sjxould recognize the xrr:portance of school for 
banking occv-Sations 

(b) student should identify the types of money we use as 
• exchange * - ' * 

(c) student should describe the way money travels and the 
importance of a Bank 

(d) student should identify the s-pecific jobs in banking 



Obi, 



a.D 



a.d 



b,c,d 



a,d 



Learning Experience 



I Materials 



Evaluation 



6. 



Put signs on board. 

$ ~ \fliat does it mean? 

VJhat types of money do we 

use for exchange? 

Discuss what they do with their 

money? Spend or save. V/hy place 

it in a bank? ^ 

Wiat jobs do you see being done 
in your bank? Ifnat are some of 
its procedures? l^y is it 
important to know math and skills 
of language? 

Film How to Use Your Bank ^ 
Discuss. 



Show money bag, bookkeeper's 
book, deposit slips, etc. How 
do we use each? 

Game - card is held over pupil's 
head as other students give him 
hints and the pupils guess. 
Point is scored for team if 
correct answer is given. 



Film - Visual 
Aide Center 



From nearby bank 



Cards with occu- 
pations written 



Were the students able 
to identify types 
of money exchange? 

Were the students 
ablq to recognize 
importance of a 
bank? 

Were the students 
able to name some 
occupations in 
banking? 

Were the students 
able to relate to 
film and identify 
more occupations in 
banking? 

Were the students . 
able to identify 
purpose of bank 
papers? 

Were the students 
able to identify 
the occupations? 
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DATE 



OEVELOP>i£KTAL VuCxYTIOMAL EDUCATION ~ TEST — CO^^^^UNICATION 
PART I — FILL-IN 



[ 



Camera maa Reporter Photoengraver Broadcast Technicial 

Printing Pr^23SInea Kusic Director Disc Jockey 

Control Room Prop Han . Mce-up Editor 

1. To become a successful disc jockey , ona must have a pleasant and well~ 

controlled voice, a good sense of timing and excellent pronunciation. 

2, A soundproof room from which the director manages the show, ' Control Room 



3. Sets up and naintains the electronic equipiiient used to record the radio 
program. Broadcast Technician 

4. Tlie Make-Up Editor arranges things exactly as they will go on the 

pages of the iiewspaper* 

5. The Reporter is to gather information of currenc events and write 

r,tories on riK^ny subjects for publication in the daily paper. 

6. The Fho to eng raver makes metal plates of illustrations and other copy work 
v:hich cannot be set up in type. 

7. Music Director is responsible for music co-ordination for all connection 



ERIC 



with the record distribi:tors and promotions. 

8. Prop Man takes care of ail props, clothing, tools, and equipment for 

the actors and makes sure they are in the right place at the right time* 

9^ Camera Mau holds the cards that tell the actor what to do, 

10* ? r in t lag p re s smiin makes ready forms and press plates, sets up, operates, 

cleans and maintains presses, including feeding, loading and unloading of 
paper. Ke controls ^ the flow of ink and colors. 

PAI IT II " THUS OR FALSE 

^' True In order to get a job you must have a Social Securit}^ Card. 

. - . False The chief engineer at a radio station^is in charge of programs 

about ships. 

3. -True The parson v.'ho wor'cs with tape recorders is the video technician. 

4. True Organization of th i paper, patting each article where it belongs 

is the job of the uiake^-up aditor. 

5. True Tne public relatic.is man for the radio station tries to gee people 

to listen to his r idio station by initiating contest. 

Q is Co::imunic:^tion? ^ 



L: ic acea:; of co*Ti:niinic:it io:i covc3*ed in i.:lrjs3 
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JOB TMVORI.TATION QUESTinNNATRK 



NAME ■ ' / SEX 

SCHOOL • , GRADE 

father; s occupation ; : 

1. WIAT ARE THE NAMES OF THE NEWSPAPERS IN CLEVELAND? 



2. lUitiE THE LARGEST AIRPORT IN CLEVELAI^ID. 

3. NAME THREE AIRLINES THAT FLY TO AND FROM CLEVELAND 



4. l^THAT KIND OF CARD WOLTLD YOU NEED BEFORE YOU COULD GET A JOB? " 

5. THESE ARE SOME JOBS IN THE APPAREL INDUSTRY. SHOW HOW A DRESS OR SUIT CAN . 
BE lUVDE BY PUTTING THESE JOBS IN THE ORDER THEY WOULD BE NEEDED TO MAKE THE 
PIECE OF CLOTHING* PUT A 1^ NEXT TO THE JOB WHICH MUST BE DONE FIRST, A 2 
NEXT TO THE JOB, TOICH SHOULD BE DONE SECOND, ETC. 

SEWING K\CHINE OPEP.\TOR 

DESIGNER 

CUTTER ^ 

PATTERN I-L\KER * 

PP^SSER 

6. CIRCLE TRUE FOR THE STATEMENTS IfHiCH APvS CORRECT AN^ CIRCLE FALSE FOR THE 

STATE2IENTS WHICH ARE NOT CORRECT. 

FIREMElN^ GIVE FIRST AID TO PEOPLE IN THEIR HOMES. 
POLICEMEN DECIDE IF PEOPLE GUILTY VrdEN THEY ARREST THEI'I. 
POLICEMEN HAVE TO GO TO LAW SCHOOL IN OPJ)ER TO BE HIRED. 
FIPvEI'IEN HAVE TO INSPECT BUILDINGS TO FIND OUT IF THEY Af:E SM-'E. 
POLICEMEN; H.\VE TO PASS A PIFfSICAL EXx\^lI^^ATION VJHEN THEY ARE HIRED. 
FIIl^I'iEN GET THEIR BASIC TRAIMiNG ON THE JOB. 
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TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


Fi\LSE 


TUUE 


FALSE 


TliUE 


FALSE 
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[ 
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MivTCH EACH. JOB WITH THE CO'RRECT DESCRIPTION' OF ITS ^lAJOR DUTIES. WRITE 
THE LETTER NEXT TO THE JOB THE DUTIES DESCRIBED, TIIEEIE IS ONLY ONE 
DESCRIPTION THAT IS CORRECT FOR* EACH JOB. 



PR^vGTICAL J^URSE 
NURSn^G' AIDE 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST 
PHYSICAL THERAPIST 
NUTRITIONIST 



A, . CONCERNED WITH THE BEDSIDE CARE OF 

PATIENTS. FOR EXPi-IPLS, TAKES THEIR 
PULSE, TEMPERATURE, AND BLOOD PRESSURE. 

B. • PERFORI'IS LABORATORY TESTS AND PROCEDURES, 

FOR EXA^iPLE, EXAMINES BLOOD SAi-IPLES. 



L 

c 
c 
i: 



GIVES MEDICINE TO PATIENTS. PvEPORTS ^ 
AiN'D P^iCORDS THE PATIENTS' DAILY CONDITION. | 



D. VJORKS WITH PATIENTS WHO HAVE BONE OR MUSCLE. 
IN>jaRIES. 

E. APPLIES KNOVILEDGE OF "GOOD" FOOD TO 
mpROVE PATIENTS' HEALTH. 

F. FEFsFORl'IS DAILY TASKS NEEDED TO Mi\KE 
PATIENTS COMFORTABLE, FOR EXAl^IPLE, 
M;*iP:ES BEDS ^^i^TD KEEPS ROOM NEAT. 



r 
I 



3. ^THICH JOB DOES NOT BELONG WITH THE OTHERS? 



A. FLIGHT ENGINEER 
At\F SERVICE>'IAII 



__B. : 

_C. CHIEF EilGINEER 
D. PILOT 



_A. PRODUCER 
JB. EDITOR 
jC, REPORTER 
D. PUBLISHER 



Ji. TELEPHONE GFER£\.TOR 

_B. PROGFJiM DIRECTOR 

_C, SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 

D. IN:5T.iLL.ER 
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UNDEKJ.TNF. THE PLACC. TOERE EACH JOB WOULD HUST LIKELY BE FOUND, 
EXrXI'IPLE: POSTMi\;NI 



NEWSPAPER 
POSl^ OFFICE •: 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE COHPAIIY 



INSTALLER 

NEWSPAPER 
POf-T OFFICE 
T-V, STATION 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 



BROi\DCAST TECHNICIr^^ >? 

NEWSPiVPER 
POST OFFICE 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE COi^iPANY 



WINDOW CLEPOf: 

NEWSPAPER 
POST OFFICE 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE COliBMY 



PHOTO ENGRAVER 



MAKE-UP ARTIST 



DIRECTORY CLEPJC 



NEWSPi\PER 
POST OFFICE 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE COMP.\NY 



NEWSPAPER 
POST OFFICE 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE C0MPA2JY 



NEWSPAPER 
POST OFFICE 
T.V. STATION 
TELEPHONE COMPAiNY 



HIGH i^I^'D LOW LINEl'LVM 



DOG WARDEN 



SEWAGE PLANT ATTENDANT 



POLICE DEPARTMENT 
ILLU2-IINATING CO>IPr\lN}Y 
WATER DEPARTMENT 
EAST OHIO GAS COMPAI>JY 



POLICE DEP/JiratNT 
ILLL^ilNATING COMPA^iY : 
WATER DEPARrrlENT 
EAST OHIO GAS COMPANY 



POLICE DEPARrMENT 
ILLUMINATING COllFJ^m 
WATER DEPiVRTi'IENT 
EAST OHIO GAS COMP^vNY 



CHE2'IIST 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
WATER DEPARPMENT 
EAST OHIO GAS COM?A:\'Y 



GEOLOGIST 

POLICE DEPAHTMENT 
ILLUl^IINATING COMPA^iY 
WATER DEPARTMENT - 
EAST OHIO GAS COMP.\j^:Y 



NUCLEAR ENG INFER 

AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 
IRON A.\T) STEEL 
Pi\PER INDUSTRY 



BARKER ^^ ^,CHINE OPERATOR 

iVEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
ALUMINUi-1 INDUSTRY 
IRON A^^D STEEL 
PAPER INDUSTRY 



BLAST FUPJS-ACE WORKER 

AEROSPACE I'fDUSTRY 
.\XL^-IINU7-I I>iDUSTRY 
'iron AND STm 
PAPER INDUSTRY 
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su?£rcalb;id.\r operator 

aerospace industry 

iron aj,'d steel 
paper industry 



ENGINE ^^£GlUNIC 

AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
ALUl-iliCUI'I INDUSTRY 
IRON AND STEEL 
PAPER INDUSTRY 



PU LPMAKER VfORKSR 

AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 
ALUiilNuIi INDUSTPvY 
IRON AND STEEL 
PAPER INDUSTRY 



10. WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING BANK SERVICES DOES THE TELLER ,IAM)LE MOST? 

A. KOSTGAGE LOA?<S 

B. CREDIT CARD ACCOUNTS 

C. SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 

____ D. CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

11. WHO GIVES INFOR]yLA.TION TO PEOPLE WT.0 COME INTO OR CALL A BUSINESS OFFICE? 

A. STENOGRAPHER 

B. RECEPTIONIST 

C. EXECUTIVE SSCRETi^JiY 

D. PUBLIC RELiVTIONS WORKER 

12. ifliO KEEPS A COIIPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE RECORD OF HONEY USED l£J BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 

A. BOOKKEEPER 

B. CASHIER 

C. CC>MPi\:^fY VICE-PRESIDENT " 

D. LATtSR ^ 

13. UHO KEEPS TIL^CK OF MERG£lA};DISE TRANSrEEi^RED FROM ONE VU\CE TO AI^OTHER BY BUSINESS 
ri?I[S? 

^ A. DISTRIBUTION ITORKER 

B. SHIPPING Py:\B RECEIVING CLERK 

C. WHOLES^\LER 

D. >LAJIK£T RESE^vRCIiER 



I 
[ 
[ 
I 

t 
c 
[ 
[ 
c 

c 
[ 
c 
[ 
[ 

L 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



li. v;HO IIAS TdL MOST FREEDOM TO CIiAl^GE iHi:: ROUTE OF A Tell?? 

X. PILOT 

B- TRiMN ENGINEER 

C. TRUCK DRIVER 

D. BUS DRIVER 



THIS is A LIST 0? EIGHTEEN JOBS. READ THROUGH THE LIST TO >L^KE SURE YOU KI\^OW PJLL 
THE JOBS. THi:,'K ABOUT HOW I-fJCH YOU WOULD LII^CE TO WORK ON EACH OF THESE JOJ^S . NOW, 
DECIDE ON THE ONE JOB TLJAT YOU WOULD RE.^XLY LIKE TO HAVE MORE THAN AiNY OTHER. 
WRITE THE NA2IE OF TIuVT JOB IN THE SPACE NEXT TO ''1 ~ ^EST JOB". NOW, DECIDE ^vHICH JOB 
YOU WOULD PJ:ALLi N'OT LIKE TO HiWE. DO NOT WORRY ABOUT THE REASON YOU DON'T W^^^NT 
THE JOB. WHITE THE NAI-IE OF THIS JOB IN THE SPACE NEXT TO "1 - WORST JOB". AT THE 
BOTTOM OF THE PAGE. CONTINUE TO ALTEPJ^L^TELY CHOOSE BET^TEEN THE "NEXT BEST JOB 



THE "NEXT WORST JOB" UNTIL YOU HAVE WRITTEN THE NAMES OF MX THE JOBS IN THE SPACES. 
AS YOU SELECT '£AC'd JOB, DMW A LINE THROUGH IT SO YOU DON'T CHOOSE IT TI7ICE. REME2IBER 
ALL THESE JOBS ASE FOR BOTH HEN AIn^D WOMEN. v 



DOCTOR 

ACTRESS/ ACTOR 
NURSE 

CAR ^ISCFiANIC 

TEACHER 

POLICEJLAN 



PxEPORTE.l 
BEAUTICIM 
GARBAGE COLLECTOR 
COOK 

DISC JOCKEY 
STEWARD/ STEW.\IU)ES3 
ELECTRICIAN 



WORST JOB 



1. 


BEST 


JOB 




2. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 




3. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 




4. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 




5. 


NEXT 


BEST. JOB 




6. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 




7. 


.NEXT 


BEST JOB 




8. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 




9. 


NEXT 


BEST JOB 







9. 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


8. 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 




7. 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 


WAITER/'.vAiTRESS 


6. 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 




5. 


ne]:t 


WORST 


JOB 


MODEL 


4. 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 




3. 


NEItT 


WORST 


JOB 


LAVrYES. 


2.- 


NEXT 


WORST 


JOB 



ERJC AlRi'L/uJC PILOT 
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GETTING A JOB 



NEWSP'\PER REPORTER 



iv'Ii/iiC 

WISE 

DUTY 
ICII-.'D 



BAD 

STROxN'G 

HAPPY 

FOOLISH 

COWARDLY 

CLEAN 

CRUEL 

bl-in-lPORTAl'IT 



TELEPHOI-IE INSTA-LLER 



[ 



r 

L 



GOOD BAD Q 

WEiiK STRONGp 

SAD _ _ HAPPY 

WISE FOOLIsj^ 

BRAVE COWARDLY 

DIRTY . CLEA^J \^ 

KIND CRUEL p 

ri-IPORTi\NT _ ^ Ul'JIl'iPofc: 

[ 

riAIL CARRIER T 

GOOD BAD p 

m.M<i STRONG 

'SAD Hi\PPY 

WISE FOOLISH 

BRAVE COWARdL 

DIRTY CLEAN p 

KIND . CRUEL 

n-lPORTAMT UMII-lPoJ^ 



GOOD 

B3AVE 
DIFllY 



BAD 

STRONG 

HAPPY 

FOOLISH 

COWAPJ)LY 

CLEAN 

CRUEL 

UNL\TORTANT 



Directions: Scate feelings about specific jobs! 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 



Dictionary of Occu?atior4al Titles 
Career Ed- Resource Guide 

Gen. Learning Corp. of Morris town 

Curriculum Innovation Inc., M.Y. 

501 Lake Forest Ave. 

Highland, 111. 60040 
Career World 

SRA - Handbook of Job Facts 
Yellow Pages of Learning Resource 

Group for Governmental Education, Inc., 1972. 
Career Information Kit - SRA . • 
Ohio Career Continuum Program 

Career Orientation - Ohio State Board of Education, 1972. 
Youth Service Directory of Greater Cleveland 
Occupational Information in Elementary Schools, Willa Norris 
Pleasant Valley Junior High School Career Orientation Program 

Quarterly Report — Jane Ozello and Jean Dzurilla 

*Developmental Vocational Education Program - Cleveland Board of Education, 
William Sims. (Speakers, Films, Ideas) 

SUPPLEMENTARY ^L^TERIALS ~ not used 



SRA 

Key - Career Exploration 

Junior Guidance Series Booklet 

Job Exploration Kit 

Job Family Series Booklets 

Occupational Exploration 
Westinghpuse Learning Press 

100 Park Ave., N.Y. , N.Y. 10017 

Career Awareness — cassettes and films 
ERC Report, Vol. 9, number 4 

Educational Research Council of America 

March 1973 - pp. 10-11 

Occupational education series of careers for grade 4 
Ecology Game Kit - Coca Cola Co. 

World of Work — Economic Ed. (record, filmstrips, cassettes) 

San Diego Board of Education - transparencies on how to decide and get a job 

Tommy Looks At Farming, B.F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio (comic book) 

U.S. Postal Service 

Postmaster General , 
Washington, D.C. (filmstrip — "90 billion raindrops" — varied jobs 
in postal v/ork with teacher's guide) 



ERIC 
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Senior Weekly Reader by Xerox - Columbus, Ohio (career chaices) 
Annual Report, Cleveland, Ohio 

CLaveland City Council, 1972 
Visual Aide Center - Cleveland Public Schools 



Films 



Policeman 

A Day with Fireman Bill . 
Sinple Demonstration With Water 
Conserving Our Natural Resources 
Communication and Our Town 
Seaport 

Transportation by Inland Waterways 
Trucks and Trains 
Railroad Builders 
Transportation by Freight Trains 
Fiber to Fabric 

Mass Production (How clothing is made) 

Clothes Around the World 

Industry 

Careers in Industry 

How to Use Your Bank 

Building Trades - Tlie House Builders 

Your Career as a Secretary 



Steel in America 

How Trees Help Us . 

Our Natural Resources 

Conserving Our Natural Resources 

Exploring the Farmland 

Garden Plants and How They Grow 

Desert Farming 

Silver - mining 

Copper - mining 

Airplanes and How They Fly 

Airplanes Work For Us 

Beauty For a Career 

Careers in Personal Services 

Health Careers - I, II, III, IV 

Scientists at Work 

Careers in Building Trades 

Designs for Growing 

Careers - Clerical 



films - DVEP 



Careers in Public Services 
Career In Sales 
Careers in Personal Services 
T^Jhat's Under the Ocean 
Cleveland World Port 



Money In the Bank 
The Newspaper - The Joys of Selli 
Films trip on Conservation 
Building a House 



Career pamphlets - collection of pamphlets acquired 
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THIS PAGE WAS MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 
SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 



WHITE TRUCK DIVISION 

APPLICATIOS FOR FACTORr EMP-OYMSHT 

At) mformarion 3iv«tt on ihUform wiSI b« tr«ot»d airictty eor^f id*ntiol. U it to rh* apoliecnf'^ odvdnigg* to an»w«r each qu«stion tuWy ond 
^, a<curaT«lw, Th« jjs« Of rhtJ blonk do«s nor indicot* thw* or* ony posHions op«n an-a in no way obligafas rh« compony* Misr«pr«sent«|ien 
or cjnc*o>f«nr or a m/sr^rio) fact wtH consfhuro coustf tor dfimi^so) if hirad. Banr* btin^ umpioyvd each opplicont ii ptioroyropncd oiid 
f in:)9rpri<if ftd, and mos« doss o phy sicoK ttxtimtnoiian %oiistoetery to tH« compdny* 



OATS 





CIT- 




State 




rORMCI^ 


A.'30llC3S 




CITY 


9TATL 


ZIP 


.ONS AT ABOVE 

tsa: 


P*40nK 


0V»« Q 


□ 




• MOMC \H HA 




rORMCff 


A-aoptcss 


t»T., . 


CITY 


JTATt 


SIP 


amcwtmomc aooacss 


CITY 




STATC 


ZIP 


roAMCR 




(»T.) 


CITY 


»TATr - 


ZIP 



5AtAAT DCSIRCO? 



HAYS TOU A^TLICO NCftC PACVlOUSLV? 
ir so. WHCN7 



W.iCN CAM YOU HCPOUT FOH WOftKr 



■ POSITION* Y<UJ. t«(LW COMaiOCM 



WCRC YOU SVCn CM^UOTCD ST THIS COMPAmV,? ^O. WMCM tt 



WHAT IS YOC'K SOCtAi. SCCU/ttTT HV4M€1fl 



s« hc**^ j^fif* 3o/ooc« cT Appilcail^ 



PSRSOHAL 



■ 


3aT£ 0^ IIA-S** 


IStOiCArS{vOWHC7H£«e 


MCiMT 


K£I»HT 


?HY3ICAU OSrtCTS 


BAMKRWPTCTT • 


N40MTM 






MALX 


^smal£ 












IvatCATC { s/' ) V<HCTHC*b 


IKOICATC (✓)WMeTMCn UVINa WIT' 


HOW MAmT 
CHIUCNKNT 


HOW MAMY Qr.9CNDC)ITS?i 
IMCUUOC scur) 


rr OIVORCXD, WHAT AMOUNT Of 
ALIMONY OO YOU PAY? 


^«-< r MaXKiCO « tVISOwCO ) 9rV0RC£0 


PAKCm 73 J Wl^X 






1 









i^u O^rt XXMT YOUA ^0MC« O* XaMC O^ PtMSOM TO B£ CALL£D IN AM CMKPaCNCY? 



RELATIONSHIP IF ANYf- 



'OU OWfl AM AUTOMOatUC f 



INOiCATC APPflOXtMATC AMOUNT Cr TO'Jrf 



i_N0GSTS pNt^3g^ 



HOW MUCK Lire INSUKAUCC 00 rOU.CAMKT? 



CATl fiy) Ht*€JHtHrOiJ HAYC CVCft »cr.N CQnYICTCD or a rcLONY. 



1 i 


?«.ACC» 


CHAAdC? _ .. 


OISPOSITIOKT 


NAME or COUKT OP AECOAG? 


C. YOV CVCP B£CM OA AJ«C TOO NOW A MKMBCR ■ 
.NV OftCAMtZATION AOVOCATINa OVC1IT14IIOW Or 

U-». covCrnmCntt yK» Q ho Q 


UHlTCb STATES CITIZEN YES Q NO |^ 




NHATUNtTCO SPATES MILITARY 0P«AJ4lZA* 
A«C YOU A •wtCMSCNv 


SCUeCTIVC 9CRVICT 
CLASSiriCATION 


S&LXCTWE SERVieC 
ORdERNUMSER 


LOCAL DRArT 
SOARO NUMiER 


LOAATIOM OPORArTCOAXO 
C1TT JTaTC 



HBALTH 



:CX AJTT OPTHC POLLOVYtNC WHICH YOU H AV€ HAS: 



AllTHRITtS £3 RHEUMATISM Q HEAOaSHE:* Q DIZZY OR F^*AINT1M4 SPELL4 . Q "TOUCHma Q 



KACHft Q HEAKT TnoUftLK Q STOMACH T»OU»LE Q DIAEASE Q OIL D«PMAT|TiS Q KlONEY ThOUlLEQ 

T Ant otnck oiseaae or injuries which you may HAVr NAdt I I ■ 



VOUR LA«r3CRI0t/S ILLMES« AHO WHAT WAJt ITS MArUAC? 



T AMY PHYSICAL DEPICTS YOU MAY HAVKi 
i4iLY 0««VStC»AM< MAMC 



«CATt '.■>/> •'VMCTwERTOU ^AVC tVtR PRAWN WOPKmEN*S C OM P CH S AT ION 



tr so, WHAT WAS NATURC OP OlSASlLITV? NAME OPSMPLOYER PAYInQ COMPEHSATIONT 



OUMAT40H or COMPEHSATtON? 



PERSONS IN THIS COMPANY WfTH WHOM YOU ARE ACQUAINTSD 



-er|c. 



OePAnTMENT 



RCUATIONSHIP TO YOU, IF AMY 
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T.lis record should uicluda oil poxiHol 
ARMY. KAVY, MARINE, ond oil oth«r MILIT> 



£MPLCY£R 
Giv« Full nom« «f eameoriy or firm 




City 


Srat« 


Kind of B 




















































- 




















• - - . . ; . . . ■ 








■■• -1 -■ " ■ 
































. - ^ .. . ■ 




- • ..... . 


. 






' ■ ■ • - - ■ •■ 










. ■ . . . ■ . ... . : . . 





























SO b'C AT/ON 



Hducorion' 


Nomo ol School 


Locotion 


No. Of yrs. 


Y«or 
Groduoted 


Course Tolc«n 


Oiptoma or 
C«rtificot« 


Gr'c<i» School 


..... . 












Jr. High School 


. .. _ 












.iigli School 














rrsdii Schcoi 
if Cth«r 

















Srrs-at addrvss of roth*f 


roth«cr*» occupution 


"•I'tf (orHwiOono'i nom«) 


S,*r«i*t oddrvss of Wifw (or Husbond) 




Wif« (or HuibarKi*4) occupotion 


.0. or brorn«fi 


."^ 0. or sisters 





.ijr-tot, 09*1 and •^ioftonship or o'»'sonj idopmntiTit cn you for support 

}^^^ i 



iERiC 
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^ •* 

Mo\ <jr iyring uchooi and snou'd incl.jda 

«xart -'s oosiibl* os ro ciatos, Lii' fa^t position fir^r. 


•> ^ ' 

V: 


ro . 


• 

Work yag did 


Rata or Poy 


Rad&on f?r t moving 


Suo-trvisof, 3odg« No., 0«»pf, 




1 














! 


; 

i 










i 





















! 

1 










1 
t 










( 

i 










i ■ 










t 
< 










i 




















\ 










\ 
\ 

• 1 
















■ 






i - 

1 











/;v:>/CAT£ W.Macft MC^f^THS CP ACTUAL £X?£.?/E*VC5 /N ASY OP THS rCLLOWIHC: 







Mochrrxs 


•3P € a- 

AT£: 


3ET- 
t.-P 


Mochines 


03E^ 


317- 


tVtcchin«s 




«^ 


Mochinss 




Sr:T- 




1 -?»V^>— ^ AO J A*. 






i^ttMOi^au'^^ AC£ 






1 -S— 3JE7y| l-AIJ'^O- 




1 


SI *3tS n 








1 c>-;a» cuttv.^ 






- 


















1— 

— ^ 1 






i 














SCRCV* MACVtt«AUTO 






i 




— . 


1 
i 


■ 

HO**": 












SHAP£R 






! ■ 










...... 














! 






5'»!*Oia— c£a;s 

























Mo';, I N3m«* oi M.-»Tai Worit-sd Cn {fji.l in) I Oo^.-aliona ?9rtDf.-n#d ■ 


Ma*s. \ 


NsTv*^ of M«fal Worked On in) ' 




i 

1 


i>s»OT vy£!.oi*<o 




• 














1 

j 


Torch 30LOcnt*to 








J , . 

1 
\ 









^hi^t %^Cf* /<3 yov conitd<r yjufs?lf btsif nudlifi'id? 



.MJcro'nf'-rrs? i^orp^n Tools? 

i^^^pD I/^JJ >-i}'3n.^ to ./o<-'< rlorri? Vo^ re^-^'r^d yow to US'* 
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^011 '.OJ /;uo#anf-^ »o ma ihat I «m from di ^«io s ft, Tonn 9n|»ol 

■-{•icr*. -54 1 -tas ond <^o«.i no» n ■»<:<• s i 3r« i/ m« .-.st) i;r« or/ tic jJl/ 

rj-'^ir. jn i I >• •*'5by undof ircn d OTd -Jcr-fp? "mo I oy mini- unri'ff fh*»» <:on- 
jiTions. ' ir.-»r: »r sr^nd thot on onruoJ physicoi •xamiaorion compony 
rft^o«s» i% a condirion oi «moio/m«nf . 

i.t r ^lii J4f.7fi an my *mpioy/n»nt by '*Vhit<» Mo^or Corporation, I io h sr^by , 
„- .->f nv 5 ?lf cry o/^d ull o-rf^aia '.►^hjM ^^v^r^ *or l-S-* ban^^ir of 

- . •jA»"9 « i«y wc: « 4 ^.rs/ unc cn ;vr • > 1 1 * >j i » woic.'* i .njw or 

■ •r«»a?-'«» naf© in r<sp4cf ot -jny ona alJ cammurncaria^s maaA by ni« t<a 
jrivsi-C'iJ?^ , a* n*r parson or r»otpjtcl and In rajptfct or "rny facf»,I<now« 
is.;-:* 3.'.-^a:ion {incijdin.3 any r^JOfis, :harr» isna :froY picfuras and 

-••i.'jjk r'-'tr?;'! fec-svvcd o' cc^uirud :)y Kim zr r'r.^n in c^onastion witn 
-irv AO 'J o'', 3lTBndanc!»/ ir»9jrTi»r:r o* c ar© of ^-n* jy hi Ti a.* Jr.-*m, 
'J - i .i.'ovl-. jns or I'sw fo.-bJddrn^ cny .thy si C;cn, o:ha<' s-ffson or ho3- 
r.nj, v-n-j c-.* aSicH hsr^toisr-^ artsnd.td, exofr^mad, yrao^sS or cartfd 
f:'r r** .j o' wnJch ina/ i"?9.-»Co?f ori7nd, exccnina, rrjc: or cjra far 

n-ff, r.*3fn diScJs^Inj or stify ; pg fo -:r>y facfs, Vnowj^dgt or informcHon 
, i-»c!jcif>i ory fopom, cn3r*3 end ;fwf3y aicfuras cna rtopi^s fhar^of) so 
•iceiv-crr c "q-jir-^'j bv him or tfi*m; and I ^^rs'oy ct>Tnori z« cny ohy a Icion, 
C.^'sr oerscn or ho^pttoi v*no rr whicn hcs oT^anaad, axamjnad, Jr^orsd 
Of Colr«»d ;or rn» or who or whicn -Tiay naraurTar o?r9nd/ dxoniind, tr^or or 
zzt's ior !T!9. Uiion raqwast of Wni;» MoTor Corpororran, or irs ^g^nrs, to 
'..•n. in ?j if Of Jr.em ony tacfs, kno'-vladga or infomoTion (inci-jai^^ ony 
•??cff3, chefs snd x^foy picfyr^s -snd capias fharaofl so rac«i*'ed or oc» 
^-^iryd corrc J^ning ma, by st^cS physicion, othar parson or hatpitai« 



I raprasenroll of th* Mformotioi on this opplicorion la b« ^ru#, full ond 
cornaiara, und o»jr** fhrar anv ^» ^ car »i<rn r-artcn ar cooi;: 1 0tmanl or ra moT« 
:*riji facr wili coniMfuf* su.'.'ici *nr ecu 1 a far <^ism»4«o5. 

I certify rnot ! hova navar W*an .:onviir9d of a f ei ony, a«c»pi as nota4 
in Port 3. I harsby agraa ra ba hatooraphad ond fin^arprinf^d af Com« 
pony raquasr. 

I und-^f ^•-and rnd c^raa rhflit my ?»p| oym*of by Vhjr^ Moror Cor^oretiort 
-:. T n f J 4.. . '<:ui uyi>5 -i/u.-? 1 n«/» On - : u -.1 ^iiv . 3 * na.Ti , 

1 '-^Ul anly h-. artrirUd to ond v#;ll cccap^ :«> foil of lil cioims, campan* 
5a?ion ro end incigdiriS f^a dot 1 oj sucn icyari ar 7 sr. -n in of ion at rha 
rara /iian in afrjcT. 

j c*srr;?v ] OiTi nor and have nor b»an a manribaf of ?ha Cammunist Party 
or afrii"afad wirh suctj party. | ,-n nar end Sava not b*«tn a .-nambar ot 
end I danar S**i»vi»in o" supparr ^nd r.cva r.or •Jali9^'9d^n or supported 
any organi rorion fnat be; i eva i in or t^cc>a$ or hoA baii s^^ad inor ^au9hfr 
ovarrSrow or rhe JJniT^d iratas Go^arnmant by tore* or by cny Ul- 
530! or uncon sn rurtondi maar.j« 

J acxpawlads* tna» yoU hava odvfsad oa thqr.in caniactton wirh thi* 
;:oolicarion on INVciXIGA TJVE C0NaUMHr2 r\S?0??Trnoy ba raquaa* 
Tsc by y^iJ/ ^'^^ ?5iaf rnis in / ? sti r^aiion *i^u i inciuda informctien or> rny 
.rhrzracftfr, tjanerai raautarion, parsona! ci^arocTaf\*i»ita end TT^cda of 
Jivin;. } he.'cbv ajFnariza vour 00 faming such on INV cSTjGATJVS 

I '.jrtG'arsfond thor } hava o ri^hr to moka a raquaat To you to laarn fhm 
co.TioiarB norur^ and scoso of rha raporr end thor you hov* astablish* 
ad Q pracvdura ra prov»da fn* sama. 



t'OrirY US Or CHASGcS tH YOUR ADDRSSS 0,^ PHONS NUM3SR ;vf USUALLY DO ciOT HOLO APPLiCATIOHS LOHCcR THAH SiX MQHT^iS 



THIS £PAC^ fiCr TO B£ FILLED 3'/ APPLKAHT 



E 



i STAC 

f 



2 , OTHEf? CoVMCnTS 



-[ 
I 



RCJECTta 



I 




1' 



erJc 
















1** 






1 I 


■ 


^ I r 
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Transportation Depar tnien t 



,TRIP PERMIT AND DRIV?.!l'S TPJ.? RSPQ^Vr - BOARD 0? SD JCATION BIJS 



Data of Tri p ^T.nT^f>v> 97, IQ?-^ 



V«2hicl3 No> 210 



Driver 



Mile.aga Ending^ 
Mileage Start_ 
TOTAL MILES 



Tine Left Garage (or other . location)^ 



Teacher \\v Charge^ 



SCHOOL OR PICKUP POIOT_ 



St. Francis Eleraentary . 



ADDRESS - SCHOOL OR PICKUP POIIi T 7107 I'tnron Avenue 



TI>1F; 0? 'BUS ARRIVAL 

at School or Pickup .Point 



Raquested_ 
Actual 



10 a.TUa 



No. of Pupils ^ 



No* o£ Adults 



0 



?I£LD TRIP DESTI^IATION 



Cleveland Plain Dealer - 



ADDRESS - FIELD TRIP 



1801 SiiTjerior S. 



]:S?A?.TUr^ TI2S froin Plrca Visited: 



Con::eir.plat;ed_ 
Actual 



12:1^ a.H. 



ime R^iurnad to School or Pickup Pointy 



lime Re :urn2d to Garage (or othar location)^ 



Ac_t_3nxlon: Principal/Teacher 

?ia3se take a tnoment to double-check 
tiiLs copy of uhe Trip Permit* l£ 
thera is anything incorrect, phone 
! U3 at extension 456. 



ERLC 



102 



PSRl'IIT ISSUED: 



SupsrvLsor of Transportation 



Data I3 3usd 




105 



^ -j.o. 



ERIC 



ITU 




